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THE PLAN OP THIS BOOK 

This book deals with those details of type arrange- 
ment that help advertising to do its job. 

Since there is always more than one good way of 
arranging any given piece of text, I shall try to avoid 
laying down rigid rules. To do that might keep you 
from experimenting for yourself. Chiefly I want to 
show by comparative illustrations how much more 
effective some type arrangements are than others — 
to sharpen up the tools with which you work and pos- 
sibly add a few to your equipment. 

In arranging my material I came upon a consider- 
able difficulty. 

Print depends for its proper effect, first of all, upon 
various qualities in the face of type selected : its read- 
ability, color, distinction of design. Print depends for 
its effect not alone upon the face of tjrpe selected, but 
also upon its size; not alone upon the t3rpe itself, but 
also upon its spacing, its arrangement, its combina- 
tion with other types. 

In the designing of any given piece of work, all these 
factors have to be considered in their relation to each 
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2 The plan of this book 

other. They are vitally dependent upon each other. 
To neglect any of them is to be less effective in print 
than we might readily be. 

However, for rapid comprehension of what I have 
to tell you, it seemed to me necessary to present each 
division of my subject by itself. To do so would give 
us a clear-cut impression of each division before we 
went on to the next. On the other hand, to talk about 
all the interdependent factors of type arrangement at 
one and the same time, and on every page of this 
book, would be to leave us pretty badly muddled. 

Since then my material did not fall naturally into 
any clear-cut divisions, I had to create certain arbi- 
trary divisions of subject matter for convenience of 
discussion. Which may result in your asking at times 
why I place the cart before the horse; as for instance 
in talking about the emphatic use of types before I say 
anything at all about their selection for a more elemen- 
tary quality — ^legibility. You will understand why I 
have done this if you will consider for a moment that — 

Advertising print to do its job must: 

1 command attention 

2 get itself read 

8 get itself understood 
4 get itself acted upon 

We may dismiss (4) at once as not being strictiy 
within the province of type arrangement. Good ty- 
pography can add to the force of the final impression, 
but action depends upon what the words say, not on 



The plan of this book 3 

how they look m print. Anyhow, type arrangement has 
a big enough job on its hands to take care of the first 
three items on the list. 

Following then the foregoing outline of what adver- 
tising print must do, I have arranged my material in 
three main divisions : 

1 Advertising print must command attention. In 
* which I shall illustrate emphasis of various kinds 

which makes print conmiand attention. 

2 Advertising print must get itself read. In which I 
shall illustrate what makes type easy-to-read. 

3 Advertising print must get itself understood. In 
which I shall illustrate aids to comprehension. 



BY WAY OP BEGINNING 

Back in the days when I first got the notion that I 
would like to learn how to make type do what I 
wanted, I used to make no end of dummy layouts. 
From magazines, newspapers, books and what not, I 
clipped all sorts of type pages, illustrations, orna- 
ments and borders. Then I played with them in much 
the same way that the child in the kindergarten plays 
with its pieces of colored paper. 

I was curious to see what would happen when I 
used this sort of picture, lettering, border or ornament 
with that sort of type. 

It was lots of fun and I learned some things. 

When I got an effect that I liked, I pasted it in my 
scrap-book for future use. And then I would be eager 
for someone to come along with a piece of advertising 
copy that I could pour into my ready-made mold and 
so achieve a masterpiece. 

But it almost never happened that way. 

The poor wretch who wrote the copy had made his 
headline too long or too short. He would demand bold 
subheads that weren't in my scheme. He wanted to 
show a picture of the factory. And there would almost 
certainly be one of those trademarks made in the dark 
ages of advertising, that would have to go in. 

So for the tenth time perhaps, I would sadly put 
aside my pretty dummy and go to work with real in- 
stead of ideal material. 
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Begin with the advertiaing idea 



I still make plenty of experimental layouts for my 
pleasure and education. But I know now that no one 
will ever furnish me with just the rifi^t material to 
make these sketches come true. 

And there is no reason why anyone should. 

I discovered soon enough that the starting point 
for the arrangement of any piece of advertising must 
be the advertising idea itself and not some purely ab- 
stract effect that I wanted to get. 
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No. 1. The ragged line at the right foIlowB the out- 
line of the illustration which was a part of this 
advertisement. You will note that the tsrpe was 
set to follow this ragged outline. This never helps 
the look of print— and makes it harder to read. 



Typography must serve the advertising idea 7 

In advertising print, typography is merely the ser- 
vant of the advertising idea. It should not exist for 
itself at all. It should never obtrude by a display of 
dexterity for its own sake. It is merely the medium 
through which an advertismg idea is given that physi- 
cal form which helps the reader to grasp in the least 
time and with the least effort what is being said to him. 

Any willful eccentricity of arrangement that hin- 
ders the clear flow of the text injures the chances of 
the advertisement to get itself read and understood. 

Someone has said: "'When an idea will not bear a 
simple form of expression, it is the sign for rejecting it.'' 

Let me illustrate with a few examples. 

Suppose you were looking hurriedly for informa- 
tion about Florida train service. Would you have the 
patience to dig it out of illustration 1? Why go to so 
much trouble to make print unreadable? 

Compare two advertisements of Cadillac Automo- 
biles (2 and 3). 2 is an attempt to gain distinction by 
lettering its text. But the lettering is hard to read. 
It confuses and worries the eye. It needs a good deal 
of patience to read it through. Distinction can be got- 
ten in ways that will not keep print from being easy- 
to-read and easy to imderstand. As is shown in illus- 
tration 3. 
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No. 4. The designer of this advertisement did not think of 
his type as something to be read with comfort and pleasure. 
He thought of his type merely as a gray block, an element 
of his decorative scheme to be patted or sque^ed into the 
required shapes. And the result is a pretty looking page. 
But aasuiedly it is not a page that either invites reading or 
18 easy-to-read. 



BOOKLET DESIGNING 

The following paragraphs are quoted from an article 
I wrote for Printers' Ink: 
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Fitness for its purpose comes first in making an ad- 
vertising book. Whom is it intended to reach? What 
competition will it have — ^what kind of printed mat- 
ter comes to your prospects from other sources? Does 
the dress of the book suggest the quality of the prod- 
uct? And so on. 

And again when size is considered enters the ques- 
tion of convenience for mailing, for reading, for refer- 
ence, for filing. 

Begin with the copy. 

Many books are begun with a pretty dimimy. Copy 
and illustrations are patted, squeezed or stretched to 
fit the curves and twists of the dummy until the real 
purpose of the book — ^the advertising of a product or 
service— is lost in the makmg of something "artistic." 

Begin with the copy. Say what you have to say. 
Detail and particularize as much as may be necessary 
for clear understanding and appreciation. 

When your story is told well and completely, con- 
sider its illustration. 

It may not require illustration. Then don't lug 
pictures by sheer force into the text of your book. 

Consider with what purpose the makers of much- 
consulted encyclopedias and dictionaries illustrate — 
with the view solely to make clear the text. To be 
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12 Booklet designing 

sure, you may add decorative graces, but only after 
the main purpose of maMng clear is achieved. Use 
decoration frugally. Don't bedizen your book. 

Nothing has yet been said about the format of the 
book — its size, paper, type page, cover, binding. 

Much too often these things are thought of first, 
and an iron-clad dunmiy produced into which text 
and pictures must be forced as best they can. 

Why decide offhand that your business demands a 
book of so many pages, of such and such a size and on 
such and such paper? Your business doesn't really 
demand anything of the sort. It asks to be advertised 
adequately. And when you have provided the copy 
and illustrations, then let the book in a certain sense 
create its own format. 

Pictures of a certain kind need to be shown large to 
carry their full meaning. Some tables and diagrams 
may not be cramped beyond a given point. 

Within your imposed limitations, then, consider 
the size of the book from the standi)oint of convenient 
mailing, reading, reference, filing. The tendency 
should be toward compactness without cramping. 
Large books without the necessary bulk or protecting 
cardboard are apt to be crumpled in the mails; they 
cannot conveniently be held in the hand for comfort- 
able reading; they cannot readily be referred to; they 
are hard to file. 

The size of the page decided on and the margins 
fixed, choose a size of type that will fit the page and 



Booklet designing 13 

fit the eye. Don't let the desire to keep down the 
number of pages run away with you. On the average 
bobklet the difference in cost between say sixteen and 
twenty-four pages is not a sufficient reason for reduc- 
ing the size of the type. 

Typemay be too large as well as too small. In experi- 
menting with the page of a small book recently, I found 
that 11-point type was read with more comfort than 
12-point. While again on a larger page with spacious 
margins, 14-point would be needed to fill the eye. 

Select the right size of type for your book first. 
That's the logical way to begin with type. Do not try 
by main force to squeeze type and cuts into an arbi- 
trarily determined number of pages. If you just can't 
have more than a fixed number of pages, cut down 
your copy or leave out illustrations that can best be 
spared. But don't go on the assmnption that your 
book will be read no matter how small the type or 
picayune the illustrations. 

(Note) Please keep in mind that I was here speaking of 
the average booklet — ^not an encyclopedia like the mail 
order catalog, which is an entirely different matter. 

When the type is set, the cuts placed, and the whole 
arranged into pages, you will have the proper number 
of pages for your book. Some rearrangement may be 
necessary so that paper will not be wasted, or to ac- 
commodate the make-up of a press form. But with a 
little skill that can usually be managed." 
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Advertising print must command attention 

Emphasis 

Let me begin by quoting from a report I once made 
to an insurance company on its printed matter: 

"The general impression that I get of the physical 
quality of your printed matter is that it is dull and 
dreary. It lacks the attractiveness that makes you 
want to pick up a piece of printed matter and ^ve it 
at least a look because its dress promises something 
of interest. There is very little in the dress of your 
printed matter that holds out this promise. It lacks 
sparkle, it lacks smartness. Its clothes are for the most 
part ill-designed, not to say slovenly and dowdy." 

Emphasis is defined by the Century Dictionary as: 

Significant stress. Special stress or force of voice 
given to the utterance of a word, a succession 
of words or part of a word m order to excite 
special attention. 

To bring out clearly or distinctly: make more 
obvious or more positive. 

Take the case of two speakers: One talks in a mut- 
tered monotone, which you must follow with strict 
attention if you hope to comprehend his statements. 
The other speaks distinctly with proper emphasis and 
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7*^18 talks in a monotone 
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This spe^8 with welUplaced emphasis 19 
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20 DonH discourage the reader 

some significant gestures, so that you cannot fail to 
comprehend. 

Applied to tjrpographic emphasis, this point is very 
well illustrated by 5 and 6. 

There may be some things the matter with the food 
advertisement. Possibly its Gothic headlines are 
needlessly crude. A good deal of its body type is too 
small for comfortable reading. But its general ar- 
rangement is excellent. The headlines tell a complete 
story in themselves. The text is so clearly and sen- 
sibly arranged that, barring the microscopic type, the 
reader ¥nll have no difficulty at all in following it. To 
me this page looks alive and interesting, which 5 does 
not. 

The Gk)odyear page talks in a monotone. The 
reader is discouraged from the start. It does not in- 
vite. It looks like hard work to read it. The four 
column arrangement makes too narrow a line to read 
comfortably. There is too much space between the 
columns and not enough between the lines of tjnpe. 
Stunt arrangements have their place, but we should 
not let them interfere with saying what we have to 
say, as simply and effectively as possible. 

Say I am ^ven a piece of text to put into print. My 
first move, then, is to understand dearly^what the 
words say. I must make an analysis of the text and 
decide on the relative imi>ortance of its various parts. 
Only in that way can I make the typea emphasize 
what is vital and subordinate what is not. 



Shifting the emphasis 21 

ninstrations 7 and 8 are different arrangements of 
the same text — ^with the emphasis differently placed. 

7 appeared as a full page in advertising publica- 
tions. Let's call it a piece of good type composition. 
It is. But when the same text had to be used for some 
printed matter, I decided that it could be given more 
briskness by a readjustment of its emphasis. 

The headline in 7, for instance, did not se^n im- 
portant enough to merit the display it got. The key- 
note of the advertising idea was in the first paragraph 
of the text. So in 8 I subordinated the headline and 
brought up the first paragraph to a point where it 
dominated the page. The three paragraphs following 
were given their proper emphasis as three distinct 
phases of the main idea. And again the italic display 
line was used to emphasize what was clearly an im- 
portant point. 

9 and 10 were again set from the same piece of text. 
9 lacks distinction. The mere look of it gives no hint of 
the importance of the thing advertised. Its emphasis 
is weak because it is divided into little bits so that 
none of it really tells. And its text needs re-arrange- 
ment to ^ve a sharp and definite impression of what 
it is all about. 

The headline CURRENT HISTORY IN BOUND 
VOLUMES at first glance is slightly hazy in mean- 
ing. Is it a descriptive term for a set of historical 
books? Is it the name of a periodical sold in bound 
volumes? Obviously the first thing to do was to make 
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Emphasis wrongly placed 



The Merchandising Issue 

Par Excellence. 

of a Merchandising Magazine 

In its October i«ue— Woman's Work Number— Oood* 
Housekeeping brings to its highest present point t sys- 
'lemof serncetp advertisers wfaidi yean have devefeped. 

All page advertisements will be made into shop-win- 
dow display bulletins, m two colors, and be distributed 
among the 5000 Good Housekeeping Stores. 

The same, advertisements will again go to those 
Stores in October "Good Storekeeping," and the 
Dealers' Service Department will use special effort to 
aid the distribution of the products. 

Reader Confidence has grown extra o rdinarily, 
thanks to the ^strongly-advertised Guarantee and the 
testing and censorship. Pulling power now is out of 
all ratio to the magasdne's circulation — whidi also 
reaches high-water mark with the October number.. 

The issue is rigidly restricted to 150 pages 
of advertising, balancing an equal amount of 
leading matter. .Most of the space is already 
taken. Last October, under the same restric- 
tion, many late-oomers were disapp<unted. 

Good HouseKeepbiB 
Magazine 

Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 
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The MerdttndMiag hmt^ticeiOaKt 
of • MetdMndniiif MacMuie 

In its October issue ["^m\« "] Good 
Housekeeping brings to its highest 
present point a system of service to ad- 
vertisers which years have developed 

1 M|M^advertiaeaieniBwiUbein«deiotoaliop-wuidow<Uqdfty 
^ baUedo«» m tw e^kn, aod be dittriboted amoog the 5000 
Good Housbkbspino ito^ 

2 The Mine edTertitementt wiU egtin fo to dioie Slofet io 
OrDi^GooD STouKBBPiMG.and the Dealer** Senrioe Depert- 
meat will lueipecttl effort to aid diediairibotioo of the prodiiciL 

3Reeder-confideoce hat grown extraoidinarilj, thanks to the 
•tiiMigly-fldveftiaed Guarantee and the testing and censordiip 
Pulling power now is out of all ratio to the magazine's drcolation 
—which also readies high-water mark with the OrD»^oumber 

Tie issue is rigidly restricted to WS pages of advertising 

(bafaadiig aa equal amoant of reading matter) 

Mottflf 6c apaMHalfCidr taken. Lm October, 

• Kwicdon* 
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No. 8 

the name of the magazme stand out clear and bold by 
itself. And to individualize it still further by saying 
immediately under it that it is a monthly magazine 
of The New York Times, which statement appeared 
in 9 as part of the signature. In 10 I gave the words 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN BOUND VOLUMES 



Six Numbers of Current History Magaxine 
In One Volume 

1,325 Pages Illustrated— Bound in cloth, gold-lettered 

with analytical indexes. 

Each volume contains all the most important war literature 
of each six months' period i an enduring, a valuable and, for 
a library, an indispensable possession, containing ALL the 
MOST IMPORTANT LITERATURE by the chief spokes- 
men of the world, official and literary, on the greatest war 
in history. 

Two Volumes Now Issued 

The two volumes sent postpaid to any address in United 

States on receipt of $4.50. 



Address 

CURRENT HISTORY 

A Monthly Magazine of The New York Timet 
Times Square, New Yoric City., 



No. 9 



"In Bound Volumes'' the emphasis of position by 
placing them above the main display. The four dis- 
play lines under the main heading in 9 were in 10 set 
as a straight paragraph. The display line ''Two Vol- 
umes Now Issued'' was run into the body ci the text 



Emphasis concenirated for better effect 25 
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In Bound Volumes 



Current History 

illlbfifftfy MioigotiiM of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 



Sis fnoibers of Canent Histocy Mflgarinft in om 
votame; 1,325 pages, iOustrated; wi^ analytical 
tadexes; bound in doth, gold-lettered. 

Bedi voliiiiM ooRt&lns sll the most iinpoftHtt wir ]ll>ni> 
toTB of Mdi six monthar period; an enduring, a valuable and, 
tor a library, an indispensable possession, containing a£f the 
mosf haporimni Utentare by the chief spokesmen of the 
worid, official and literary, on the gr e at e st war in hiatcny. 

THE TWO VOLUMES NOW ISSUED sent postpaid to 
any addrsas in United Statea on receipt of $4w50. 

CURRENT HISTORY 

Thnas Scpiare, New YoriK Cilj 

No. 10 

in capitals, without injuring its display value. The 
signature was cut down to its proper size. 

A piece of advertising may be easy enough to read 
and yet look so dry and humdrum that it attracts no 
attention to itself. 



26 Easy-Uhreadj hut humdrum 
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No. 11 

Compare 11 and 12, two arrangements of the same 
text which appeared in succeeding issues of the New 
York Times. 

Would 11 command attention as quickly as 12? 

What then does 11 lack? It lacks the force, the dis- 
tinction that advertising print has to have to draw 
the eye to it and then to draw the eye into it. 

Now what has been done to provide these qualities 
for 12? This occupies only the same number of agate 
lines as its predecessor, but the space itself (two in- 
stead of three columns) is better suited to the nature 
of the copy. 

12 was provided with a border that would not only 
give it color, but serve also to cut the advertisement 
off from any others that surrounded it. The headline 



Easy-4(Hread and emphatic 
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No. 12 

was given its due importance by a larger size of type. 
Also by placing an exclamation point after it. The 
body type was of a more vigorous design. Initials 
were used to add color. The tabulated list was given 
its due prominence. And finally the name of the paper 
was displayed. 



28 Easy-UHread, hut no attention value 



TIMBS BUILDING 

TmES SQUARE 



()MUlil 



Large, light rooms, with aH modem 
to rent in the Times Building— the centre of New 
York's many activities. 2,050 square feet on a 
floor, making six or more rooms. Suit lawyers, 
physicians, real estate men, architects. Building 
open day and night Elevators always running. 
iWns and cars in all directicms. Subway station 
in building. 

Renting Agent*-Boom4€6. TdeptMmelOOOBiyaot 



No. 13 

Again compare 13 and 14. Obviously 14 is the bet- 
ter of the two if merely from the standpoint of atten- 
tion value. 

The border in 14 helps a good deal to catch the eye 
quickly. So does the arrangement of the heading. 
When you come to the body matter you find that 
instead of setting it all in one block, and in the same 
fflze, the important first sentence was emphasized by 
subordinating the tjrpe below. This smaller type is 
nevertheless easier to read than the same words in 13. 
Each point stands out clearly by itself. 
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Times Building 

Times Square 



Large, light rooms, with all modern equip- 
ments, to rent, in the Times Building — the 
centre of New York's many activities. 

S,050 iqiiAre feet on a floor, Elevmton ftlwmjs numlna. 

nakinffsizor more rooms. _, , „ . 

S<iitUtwye»,ph,.icUn«,re.l TWn. and cm to «n dl.«- 

ettate men, architects. 

Buildtogopcndajandniglit. Sobwaj statioD to baildtog. 

BENTING AGENT— Boom 406 

7«f9JboiM 1000 Brjmt 



HIRHHI 

No. 14 



30 Emphasis by position 
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Inraret Retails to AdvertiMn 
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The Fanner's Wife 

gives real service to 
farm wofiuen 

SooRS of papers sre ndping tmn nen solve their prablems* 
Only one, The Farmer't Wife, b helping die fnni woman 
solve her probkmSi It helps her sodslly, in an edocstiona 
wayaadin theprKticalaffiinofherhonie. Itgivesherncv 
and useful ideas on subjects of keen interest rsng^ng from the 
kitchen girden to the care of hei* chiUrea. It is edited far 
her. Its subjects are resdy made for fsrm use she does not 
have to make them over to fit her conditions. 

Because of this service to fsrm women. The Fstmei's Wife, 
with 625,000 drcuhboo in pr o sp erous ferm hoqies, produces 
remarioble results for advertisers. It will be profitd^ fo 
your use if your merchandise a adapted to die needs of prash 
perous homes. Rstes and other particulsn upon sppGcsticik 

The Fanner^s Wife 



The Failost Growiiw Faim FHTcr In tlw Weill 
StPenl, 



ITcfteni BipitamttMma SMv* a<praiMMtat 

.m. ii«*r«k.M.T. 



No. 15. Emphasis by Position. This shows how 
an explanatory paragraph necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the text that follows, may be set 
several sizes smaller than the main body of the 
text and still be given its due prominenoe by be- 
ing placed at the top. 



Shifting the emphasis 31 

In 16 the emphasis is placed on the numerals, which 
might be considered important for accenting the dif- 
ferent points of merit described. But couldn^t we 
draw the reader more quickly into the text by shifting 
the emphasis from the numerals to the important 
jQrst words of each paragraph? Compare with 17 in 
which this is done. 

1. Durable linings, with choice of aluminum or 
nickeled copper. 

2. Steam-tieht Metal Seal Covers — seamless 
drawn and strongty reinforced with a special 
stamped steel backmg, to prevent denting. 

3. Patented Adjustable Well Support — so that 
any settling of the well (and resultant leakage 
at the cover) is inunediately overcome simply 
by tightening two nuts on the bottom of the 
cabinet, which anyone can do. 

4. Patented Detachable Valve. Sterilized instantly 
b^ immersing in boiling water. Taken off to pro- 
vide dry heat for cake or pastry baking. 



No. 16 



1. Durable linings, with choice of aluitninum or 
nickeled copper. 

2. Steam-tight Metal Seal Covers — seamless drawn 
and strongly reinforced with a special stamped 
steel backing, to prevent denting. 

8. Patented Adjustable Well Support — so that any 
settling of the well (and resultant leakage at the 
cover) is immediately overcome simply b^ 
tightening two nuts on the bottom of the cabi- 
net, which anyone can do. 

4. Patented Detachable Valve. Sterilized instantly 
by immersing in boiling water. Taken off to 
provide dry heat for cake or pastry baking. 

No. 17 



32 Monotony of emphasis 

Have I started from the wrong end? Told you to 
emphasize when there is abready too much tendency 
to over-emphasize in advertising? Well, isn't it a bet- 
ter start for our advertising to have it too much alive 
and tone down its exuberance if we have to? Rather 
than that it be still-bom and need to have the breath 
of life put into it? 

Only remember what EMPHASIS is for: to place 
significant stress. If you try to emphasize every- 
thing, you have a tiring monotony of emphasis, 
WHICH IS NO EMPHASIS AT ALL. As the 
typography of this paragraph shows. 

In illustration 18 for example, too many things are 
emphasized in too many different kinds and sizes of 
type. This makes reading a needlessly difficult job. 
It confuses the eye and the mind. The simpler treat- 
ment of 19 makes it more inviting to the eye, easier 
to read and to understand. 



The use of too mar^ 

btf tetent &tnbs( anb ssi^tsi of ti^e 

IN COMBINATION 

makes print 

liarbtoreali 

€md hard to undentani 



Reducing the emphasis 
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INTRODUCES 
GORRECr PARIS STYLE 

Spring Opening 
Gowns and Hats 

Mondayt Sxth of March 
Vlp Hmof of Xtmonnt 

ettm to tta PatNM k Mqw 
'-"--(tai of noSili than. It cw 
■M.-T1MM MMi.«* tte 
I «« tlM ftrii CrilKltaM ftnn 
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CaUMBm 8TN6ICALB 
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Mr. Chtilet C l^arznaa' 

«|M ntaiMd tat Tnaidv &«■> V^vto 

TaileKiI Si;its— Eveaiiii Gownt 

AhmnroM Dichm— Peletinal 
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Tiinniecl HaU 




ftm«M neaplMdaMta 


date 


Maiaboat dc Cyt ae HaU 

Fcatlier Trinmed HaU 
Tailored a^d Sport HaU 




No. 18 



No. 19 



Reducing the number 
of unrelated kinds of type 

always simplifies a piece of type composi- 
tion, makes it clearer, more inviting to look 
at and easier to read. 



34 Display in every line 

But there are some kinds of advertisemaits which 
seem to require that practically the entire copy shall 
be emphasized in one way or another. Can this be 
done with good effect? Yes, if it is as well done as in 
illustration 20. 



Julius Oehme 

320.322 Pltth AVCL 



Paintings 

Corot DanUgny, Wu^ 

Keanflr, Zina, 
Itndi^ Matnre^ De Bod^ 

Blommen^ KevoTf 
Wdteenhradi and odma 



9/t Sock* TUst flkvitoc* 



No. 20 

The firm name is displayed. So is the address. So is 
the business. So are the names of painters whose work 
is exhibited. All done in a 2yi inch single column 
newspaper advertisement — and well done. No con- 
fusion. And you may absorb it all in a minute. 

Dlustration 21 occupied only 2 inches and there is 
a good deal of empha^ for so small a space. But all 
the emphasis is good emphasis and helps comprehen- 
sion. Note how the words ** Books, Prints, Autographs 
and Ebc-Iibris" are made to stand out in the body. 



Some cavJtUms about display type 35 
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out tlw wofld. Book-lofcn ft coUectofs 
te «a4 awr dnw from Hi tmsom of 
^OOKS, PRINTS^ AUTOGRAPHS 
and BZ-UBRI& •'Ai^tliinr thotit 
m. book.* MonthlyjwtalocMO ioooodL 

"Burnt ia-<Boiibm&ff^ 

No. 21 



Avoid the use of Condensed Display Types 
In combination widi Types of Standard face 
or of either with an Extra Wide face 



Tins size rfcondensed type is not so ca^-faHrsid 
as this smaller size of the standard face 

Too Many Capital Letters in a 
Display Heading Confuse the Eye 
and Make Type Harder to Read 

Lower case letters are read with 

greater ease and if necessary an 

Important word may be 

Capitalized 



UNDERSCORING 

FREQi;rENT underscoring ol words or whole sentences 
on a page, like any other form ol over-emphaas, does 
not make print more impressive or easier to mider- 
stand. It merely clutters up the page, makes it less 
inviting to look at, and harder to read. Also it is apt 
to look like an affront to the reader's intelligence. 

No reasonable objection can be offered to the occa- 
sional underscoring of a word or even a phrase. The 
frugal use of such emphasis gives it its value. Note 
how the single phrase emphasized in this paragraph 
pops, while the underscoring in the paragraph above 
loses its value because it is so common. 

Now and then you find that an advertiser not content 
with setting an entire paragraph in a type bolder than 
the text, insists on piling emphasis on emphasis by un- 
derscoring it like dis. 

THIS PARAGRAPH set in Hie same size of the same 
type as the above, with white space between the lines 
instead of underscore rules, is made sufficiently em- 
phatic by the contrast it offers to the text type and 
setting the first two words in capitals. And it is less 
troublesome to read. 



Over-emphasis which is no emphasis 37 

Fabric is to your Tire 
what Structural Sted 
is to a Buildiiig 
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THE RinXER RUBBER CO,Akm,U.& A. 



No. 22. If you think I overdid it in my illustra-' 
tion of underscoring, look at this advertiaement 
dipped from the Saturday Evening Post. 



INITIALS 

THE use of initial letters may be classed as a 
form of emphasis. When we see an initial in the 
middle of a booklet page the eye marks it as a 
fresh start: the beginning of a new thought. And it 
helps to break the monotony of a plain type page. 

THIS is the wrong way to use an initial. Compare 
with the pars^graph above. The initial should 
be set as an integral part of the text, closely 
tieduptoit. It should not be set as a lonesome 
letter floating in space, as is shown here. This initial is 
the same size as that used in the paragraph above. The 
first initial aligns approximately at the bottom with 
the third line of type. As it should in this case because 
a three line initial was called for. The fourth line of the 
text appears underneath the initial — ^as it should. In 
this paragraph the fourth line of the text was not set 
imder the initial because the metal shoulder at the 
bottom of the letter was in the way. In number one 
the shoulder was sawed off and the letter properly 
aligned with the type. 

DO NOT use a bold initial with a text type of a 
light face like this. Choose an initial of the 
same face as the text type if it is to be had. 
Otherwise use an initial the design and color of which 
approximate that of the text type. 



38 



Jnitiais 
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HIS is not a good use of an initial. 
The initial letter itself is too far away 
from the word to which it belongs. 
You cannot readily read this initial 
as part of its word. While the decora- 
tive quality of the border in which 
the initial is placed adds a grace to the type page, it 
is better to obtain this quality in some other way. 
The next paragraph shows one way. 

HIS use of a decorative initial I would call 
good. It is designed for use with type, com- 
poses well with it and adds sparkle to the 
page. This is by no means the only good 
way to use a decorative initial. There are many other 
good forms of initials but I have room only for these 
few general hints. 




/ 



BREAK-BY^ENSE 
IN ARRANGEMENT OF DISPLAY LINES 

The single display line is usually easy enough to man- 
age. But when your heading needs more than one 
line to get the required emphasis, break up your lines 
by the sense of the words rather than by any con- 
ventional rule for display. 

There is an old, old rule, religiously followed by 
many compositors, that in a two-line head the first 
line should be long and the second short— no matter 
how the thought breaks on the first line. As for in- 
stance in this department store heading: 

Savings for the Woman Who Takes Ad- 
vantage of Advance Buying 

Wouldn't it be more sensible to arrange this head for 
break-by-sense? like this: 

Savings for the Woman 
Who Takes Advantage of Advance Buying 

In the following heading from a financial advertise- 
ment, again no heed has been given to break-by-sense: 

Circular No. 1621 — "Convertible 

Bonds" 

It would be better arranged like this: 

Circular No. 1621 
"Convertible Bonds'' 

40 



BreahAyy-seme 41 

And stiU better if the unimportant first line were set 
smaller: 

Circular No, z6az 

^'Convertible Bonds'' 

What would you say was the title of the book referred 
to in this heading from a trade paper advertisement? 

Did you get yaar copy ? 

Our 

Spring and Summer 

Stock Service Book 

is out 

Frankly^ I was puzzled when I read it and I am still 
puzzled. The words of the fourth line suggest that 
the title may be " Stock Service Book. " In which case 
it would be better to emphasize these words: 

Did you get your copy? 

Our 
Spring and Summer 

Stock Service Book 

is out 

But maybe I am wrong and the title is really ''Serv- 
ice Book," the word "Stock'' belonging by sense to 
the words on the line above. In which case I would 
arrange the heading like this: 



42 BreaJshbyseMe 

IXd ytm get yaar copy? 
Our 
Spring and Summer Stock 

Service Book 

is out 

An advertisement that leaves the reader puzzled 
about any part of it is not doing its job well. 

The following is copied from a magazine adver- 
tisement for Yale Locks: 



If we asked you to 
write in this panel 
the name of the best 
known locks and 
hardware, what would 
you write ? 



More carefully arranged for break-by-sense the 
lines would read like this: 



If we asked you 
to write in this panel 
the name of the best known 
locks and hardware, 
what would you write ? 



Break-by-9ense 



ON MARCH TWENTY-SECOND 

TOE EVENING MAIL WILL PUBLISH 

A S'RING FASHION SUPPLEMENT 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 

MR. T. E. OLIPHANT 

wrm A a>VER illustration 

BY STEINMETZ 
DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY KIMON 

AND A HOST OF OTHERS 
MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 



No. 2S. TMb is an excellent iUuatration of break- 
by-fiense. For that reason it is shown here in spite 
of its use ol capitals which are not easy-to-i^id. 

The window hanger must work fast. Mostly it has to 
depend for its effect on a passing glance. The type 
airangement that will get the sense of our words into 
the mind of the reader most quickly—and make them 
stick there longest — is the type arrangement we 



44 The mndau) hanger mvst fvork fctsl 



One new 

EDISON 

Diamond Disc 

RECORD 

a week will soon give 

you the world's 

best music 



No. 24 



ought to use. Compare 24 and 25 for break-bynsense. 
24 is nicely arranged. It looks well. But does it drive 
home the sense of the words as quickly as 25? 



One new 

EDISON 

Diamond Disc 

RECORD 



will soon give you 
the world's best music 



No. 25 



Driving home the sense of the words quickly 45 



There is no needle to change — ^nothing 
to wear out a record — in the NEW 
EDISON Diamond Disc Phonograph 



No. 26 



There is no needle to change 
nothing to wear out a record — 
in the NEW EDISON 

Diamond Disc Phonograph 



No. 27 

For another illustration of break-by-sense, compare 
26 and 27. In 26 that word "nothing" at the end of 
the first line stops you. Somehow it doesn't seem to 
make sense. Same with the word "NEW" on the second 
line. The staccato arrangement of 27 — a phrase to a 
line and each line carrying the argument a step for- 
ward — enables you to take in the whole thing in a 
jiffy. Note also that easy reading is helped by aligning 
the last line with the name of which it is a part. 



SUBHEADS 

Subheads are used in advertising print for any one 
of the following reasons: 

To accent the natural divisions of the story. To 
present a quick summary. 

To put more life and sparkle into a plain type 
page. To avoid monotony. 

To increase the number of places in the text at 
which the interest of the indifferent reader 
might be aroused. 

The kind of type to choose for subheads, and how to 
arrange it, cannot be discussed in any arbitrary way. 
Too much depends upon the general character of the 
piece of print you are working on, the ^ect you 
want, and so on. 

First let us take the type nearest at hand, that in 
which the main body of the tert is set. 

Every face of roman tert type has five correlated 
series of ialphabets: 

(1) the roman lower case or small letters 

(2) THE ROMAN CAPITAI5 

(8) THE SMALL CAPITALS 

(4) (he italic lower case 

(5) THE IT AUG CAPITALS 

46 



Subheads in the text type 47 

I once had a book to make for a finanrial institution. 
It was complicated in its subject matter. It called for 
many subheads of varying emphasis. It had to be 
dignified — ^restrained in style. I found it possible to 
meet all these conditions by using only such emphatic 
types as were supplied by the regular fonts of the text 
type. 

THE MAIN SUBHEAD WAS SET 
IN ROMAN CAPITALS 

The Secondary Subhead Was Set in 

CAPrrALS AND SbIALL CAPriALS 

SMALL CAPITALS ONLY, run into the body of the 
text, furnished the third degree of emphasis, while 

The italic lower-case subhead, run into the body of the 
text, supplied the fourth degree of emphasis. 

The following suggestions apply chiefly to the book- 
let or catalog page. 

The italic subhead in the size of the text type 
arranged on one or two lines and used as the main sub- 
head, does not give sufficient contrast to the body type. 

Better use italic in a larger size 

It is not often necessary or desirable to use 
ITALIC CAPITALS FOR SUBHEADS 



48 Bold subheads 

Often you can get along without bold subheads by 
using for your display 

The text type a size or two larger 
than that used in the body 

A subhead in the style shown above may not always 
give enough contrast to the body type to catch the 
eye quickly. Then use a bolder type. Only remember 
that enough contrast is enough. 

A HEAD IN SMALL BOLD CAPITALS 
IS NEITHER ATTRACTIVE NOR EASY TO READ 

The subhead pliaced on a separate line 

When this is aligned at the left instead of centered 
above the text it needs the space made by the inden- 
tion of the first text line to set it off more clearly. 

The flush subhead needing two lines will be more 

distinct if its second line is indented 
In that case the first text line will be better if set flush. 

Avoid too many bold subheads 
on a small page — ^particularly when there is only a 
slight sprinkling of text type between. 

This sort of over-emphasis 

defeats itself. And it makes an unsightly page. 



Side-heads 49 

The bold side-head of few words is useful for marking 
the beginning of a new thought. Particularly when, as 
in this paragraph, it is an incomplete statement. 

THE SIDE-HEAD IN CAPITALS of the text type 
is not so easy-to-read as some of the heads shown be- 
fore and should be used sparingly. 

Capitals and Small Capitals may occasion- 
ally be used with good effect for short side-heads. 
The best result is obtained by letter spacing the head 
as is done here. 

ITALIC CAPITALS because of their decided in- 
cline do not make so pleasing or effective a side-head 
as some of those already shown. 

Italic lower case larger than the text type offers 
another good treatment for the short side-head. 



When it is necessary to use a rather full state- 
ment for a subhead it may sometimes be 
done by setting it with hanging indention 
in a larger size of the text face. This will 
be more easily read than the same amount 
of bold type and be less tiring to the eye. 

Beginning the text immediately underneath it with a 
flush paragraph serves to emphasize the indention. 



50 The paragraph andcutriri subheads 

Another way to avoid using too much bold in the long 
subhead. Set the important beginning words in 
bold of the same size as the text type. Settherest 
of the head in the body type, all in hanging inden- 
tion and all double leaded, as is done here. 

Begin the text immediately underneath it with a 
flush paragraph to emphasize the indention. 



The Newspaper and magazine editors like and 
jut-in usethisstyleagooddeal-Itisalsofoundin 
many booklets and catalogs. But to my no- 
tion it is not so useful in advertising print as are some 
of the foregoing arrangements. The space that can be 
given to it on a page that is to look reasonably well is 
usually not large enough to allow for enough words 
in a proper size of type to obtam needed emphasis. 
And the s^ise of the words is often chopped up by 
having to set the type in so narrow a measure. 

TTqpf/fjJ Th^ cut-in head consisting of one or two 
"^ short words placed on one line; may be used 
with good effect as shown here. 



The marginal head 61 

Some of my objections to the cut-in head 

apply also to the marginal head. It does The 

not catch the eye as readily as some of Marginal 

the foregoing styles. As the eye travels head 

down the type page it is very apt to pay 

no attention at all to the marginal head, 

or to see it only after the text has been 

read. Moreover, it wastes space on the 

page that might be put to better use. 



EMPHASIS BY USE OF WHITE SPACE 

Bold display type is not the only way of being 
emphatic in print. In a newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertisement you may sometimes get a good deal more 
emphasis by the use of a large amount of white space, 
than by bold display. 

Compare two magazine advertisements 28 and 29 
I am not prepared to say that 29 is essentially more 
effective than 28. It is merely a different way of gain- 
ing attention. Neither do I mean to commend the 
Munsey page. That might easily have been just as 
emphatic as it is now with a less brutal typographic 
treatment. 

30 and 31 again illustrate two different methods of 
emphasis. The Collier page is filled with large type 
which fairly squirms for lack of breathing space. 
While in the Kodak page (which has approximately 
the same amount of text) the liberal use of white space 
forces attention. ^ 

The Collier page illustrates a style of typography 
with which I have no patience. It is a needless irri- 
tation to the reader to set so short a piece of copy in 
type several sizes too large for the space, and then to 
jumble it all up by setting it in three different sizes 
of type. The smallest of these three sizes would have 
been plenty large enough for the entire piece of copy. 
Or at least everjrthing below the first four lines might 
have been set in this smaller size. 
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54 Emphasis by use of hold type 



AN APRIL SHOWER 
OF GREAT SERIALS 



April 1 



The Brass Check 
BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 






Thuvia, Maid of Mars 
BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 



Aprils 



A*%m1 1 C This Wixnan to This Man 
Apm 19 BY THE WILLIAMSONS 

When the Devfl Was Sick 

BY E. J. RATH 



April 22*" 

Mm fMiMiff ln«l «f fftli Am «!• 



April 29 



"Tk M> ■« «• 'M Out' 

Wolf Braed 

BY JACKSON GREGORY 

ZkiWMdhmfiatiimim^itmtiimtmtiihtNotllmaim mm "Tim OtOm," mm 

rfOk mmA't beat $eUu$. 

ALL-STORY WEEKLY 
10 CENTS A COPY 

THBFaANKA. MiUNSEYCOBtPANY^SWntFartitikSitmt^HtmTmk 

No. 28 
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56 EmphasM by crowding large type 



Chapters of modern 
history with the 
charm and readabil- 
ity of fiction are the 

feature articles Collier's 
is publishing on the big 
events of the war. In the 
next few weeks the latest 
experiences and conclu- 
sions of Frederick Palmer, 
Richard Washburn Child, 

Victor Murdock and Arthur Ruhl 
will be published. It is the work 
of men like these that has enabled 
Collier's to lead all American pub- 
lications in covering the great war. 

Collier^ 

TBI M ATIONAI* WBBKLT 

4r6 WatiSth Stmt, Ntw IW CHf 



mK^n^ 



No. 30 



Emphasis by white space 57 



That earliest slight break In home 
ties — ^the moroing when iAe boy or 
iAe girl first trudges off to schooll 
From that day, the changes are rapid. 
Every year you note them. And, 
almost before you realize it, there 
comes the severer sundering of those 
ties, when John or Mary with a 
cheery « Will be home for Christmas, 
sure/* waves a stout £u'ewelL 

Both of you are choking back 
sentiment. And afterward — how 
pictures, showing all the rapid tran- 
sitions, do help. 



Tiere^s a photographer in your town. 

Eastman^ Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 



No. 31 



68 White space carefuUy distributed 




Bohemia is here at its gayest and brightest— 
not the Bohemia of frayed cuffs and long hair, 
but the Bohemia of good-humored people, 
3 with an abounding desire to get a whole lot 

i of real fun out of life and a knowledge of 

J where to go to get it. They come here be- 

3^ cause they always get more than they expect. 

The BeeCrtcak Dinner —with Alabamt wafflet and coffee^ia 

atsortcd relishei, Lynnhaven aerved every night, from aix to 

Bay*. Dixie bitcuits, thick steak nine, in the Gardenia Grill, 

broiled over hickory embera and where the ragiDgeat darkey band 

aerved on toait. unoking baked in town sinfei and playa you risht 

potatoea. luscioua lamb chopa, out on die dancing floor. Wheel 

Reisenweber's 

Columbus CMe 




No. 82 

Type needs a relief of white in and outside of it 
and round about it to invite tlie eye and make it easy- 
to-read. See Spacing (page 88) for a detsdled discus- 
sion of this principle. Here I want to speak of the 
massing of white space to gain emphasis on a news- 
paper or magazine page. 

It is well to remember that the most striking effect 
is not obtained by carefully distributing your whites 
throughout a given space as was done in illustration 
32. It is obtained by massing white space in one or two 
places for such telling use as is shown by 33. 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



White space massed f(n' (UterUum val^ 59 



Bohemia is here at its gayest and brightest-^ 
not the Bohemia of frayed cuffs and long hair, 
but the Bohemia of good-humored people, 
with an abounding desire to get a whole lot {C 
of real fun out of life and a knowledge of 
9^ where to go to get it. They come here be- 

cause they always get more than they expect. 



The Bedbteak Dinner —with AlibanM tvaffles tod coffee-^is 

aMorted relithci, Lynnhaven wrved ev«ry nif ht, from rix to 

Bayst Dixie biicuits, thick steak nine, in the Gardenia Grill, 

broiled over hickory emben and where the ngineect darkey band 

lerved on toaat, smoking baked in town sings and plays you right 

potatoes, luscious lam b chopt, oot on the dandng floor. Whee ) 



C 
C 

c 
c 

X 



Reisenweber's 

Columbus Circle 




No. 83 

This massing of white space is particularly effective 
on a newspaper page. 
It makes the advertisement pop. 



60 A good deal of display type — not crowded 



'Years mder one 



BANKING FOR 1916 



yfr% covnUqT ivvitft-QW pibpto of QipdMi 
•ad Wflbw cemOj ts jofai-fDiMt doriof 1916 



Oar 

for dipotifi, white oa 
IMBI nd Motftoli fadliltet 
dvtfat 



and ^^_ 



aod t a ti i fy ^ 



BVm OR* 



SIAIEBAMK 



••!•.• 



I ni» 



CAMTAL«iSUimJUS # 

A(y Interest oonupoiiiided 



No. 84 



Compare 84 and 35. While there is plenty of large 
display type in 34 it doesn't look crowded. This is due 
to the sensible use of white. The larger and bolder 
body type of 35, crowded close to the borders, will 
not so readily invite the eye. 



Leas display type, targer body type, but crotoded 61 



$1350 Economical $1350 

The Buick GmuiMrcnJ car 11 econOiii* 
ical became it pouenea a motor wliidi 
utilaei every ounce of energy in the 
fuel contumed, and becauie itatturdy 
construction givea a guarantee of hard 
ute widHNit frequent trq» to the repair 
■hop. Therftiaawideiniursincrfiafety 
in this trudc It k made to UM con- 
stantly and can be sb uted widi no 
danger of ddays chie to faulty or weak 



under the hardest unge, ha« proven 
a smaD item in the operation ct ttw 
farudE. 



Wotfiorspoon-Jost Auto Go. 

2304 WASHINGTON AVS. 



62 Emphasis hy massing white space 

STOP THAT COUGH 

Before It Stops You 



Take 
Kemp*s 
Balsam 



TIm craatost •pldcnte of eoMs and 
crip thu ooontiy haa erm: Imown -la 
BOW owoepins ovor tlio United Statea 
and spreadliv In Ite path mlllloaa of 
caaes of oouvha and aorc tluoate Chat 
alowly draw away tha atrensth and 
energy of t3M ontlre body. Why taka 
chances of rulnins your seneru haaltb 
when it ia poaalble to remora every 
trace of tha grip and the dlitreae 
Ins coush that la liable to han^ on fbr 
months or eren lonser. The tIekUns 
In the throat la reliered by the first 
doae of that old-faahioned cough symp. 
Kemp's Balsam, which dmggtsta have 
been selling for nearly half a century. 
Every package beara a printed guaxan- 
tee that tha purchaae price will be 
returned If tha medicine does sot provg 
BaUaCutofy. U It worth txylas? 



No. 36 



S3ezak— on the 
Edison Phonograph 
in all beauty and 
glory" of the livinl 
voice. 

jAcors 

25 West 35tfa St near Pildi Xre. 



No. 37 



Emphasis hy massing white space 
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The Truth 

The Whole Ttufh 

and 

Nothing But 

TheTnidi 



llieJrariialofGoiiBMree 



Or at Your Hoi 



No. 38 



86, 37 and 38 are further illustrations of emphasis 
by massing white space. 



Ten different ways 



WluttriU 
dofitfadrink? 



WhMirilla 
manJofer 
■ drink? 






\niatnilla 
nun lb At 
• drink? 



What wiU a nun 
dofiiradnak? 





of handling the same piece of copy 65 




jfaradrink? 

WkM ym gM hia sMry hi THB iOIBIUOAN 
M AbAZmsfcrlUnb ym wfll ■ndwilMwIwHy 





No. 39 



Here are ten different arrangements of the same piece 
of copy in the same space. They are shown here as an 
illustration of the variety of ways in which white space 
may be used effectively. 



2 


2 


The cost of good t]rpeMttiag 


typesetting. I hcntate to ven- 




ture an opinion as to the per 


ooct of bad typuetUiig jmt 


cent of profit or the aetaal dif- 


the priee of skill and care in 


fierence in doUan and cents. 


plaiming the work. And to 


But if you will tell me the 




difiermce in value between a 




salesman who talks deariy and 


^ print the other kind. J 


J wsP and a salesman who don't ^ 


^at incwawo noney retmn 


rn tell you there is just that 


front an advertiaenient or cat> 


dilferenoe between salesman- 


alog that haa been made eariet 


ship-ln-print that talks dis- 


to nndentand (as compared 


tinctly and that don't. 


with the same text pooriy 


It a my work to make type 


tjrped)» shorn a veiy real profit 


eaqr to read and your message 


00 the expenditure Ibr good 


eaqr to nndentand. 


^ 


^ 
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THE MARGINS OF A BOOK PAGE 

If we consider two facing pages of a booklet or 
catalog as a unit, we will get a more pleasing effect 
than if we look upon each page as a separate unit. 

40 illustrates a good rule for margins: the smallest 
at the bind (1) ; a spmewhat increased margin at the 
head of the page (2); a still larger margin at the out- 
side edge (3); the greatest margin at the bottom (4). 

Avoid the two e3ctremes illustrated by 41 and 42. 
Make the type look easy. Give it enough air in which 
to breathe. Do not reduce the size of the type merely 
to have excessively large margins as in 41. Nor crowd 
large type so close to the edge of the paper that it 
makes the page uninviting as in 42. 
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C"] 


M 


The «Mt of gaod typMnttiiy 


tnwwttlnf. .1 haritatp te fw» 


b vwr little BMM than the 


tiiae aa epiakia aa to*^ per 


«Mtofbidt]nMettii«H<it 


eent of pndt or the actoal d» 


the priee oir tkiU ud can ia 


faancc ia doUaiB aad eeata. 


plaaaing the work. And to 


BuiifjroawUltellBifttht 


print legible. undentMdAbie 


diANaea la value betwcea a 


text, eocts ao 111019 thea to 




print the other UimL 


wdl and aaalanaa whodoaX 


The ineneeed moaejr ntisii 


rU teU yoo then bjort tiMt 




dinvcaBe between laleaaiaa* 


ahig that has befo made ceiier 


ahip-ia-priat that tatta diar 


to undentand (aa eoanpared 


tiactlj aad that doa't 


with the aame test poorljr 


It b aij wok to laaha typh 


tjpedV ihows a very teal pntft 


eaqr to read aad jroar taaMil* 


ofi the espenditiue fer good 


eaqrtoaadentaad. 
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The cost of good typesetting 


typesetting. I hesitate to ven- 


is very little more than the 


ture an opinion as to the per 


cost of bad typesetting— just 


cent of profit or the actual dif- 


the price of skill and care in 


ference in dollars and cents. 


planning the work. And to 


But if you will tell me the 


print legible, understandable 


di£ference in value between a 


text, costs no more than to 


salesman who talks clearly .and 


print the other kind. 


well and a salesman who don^ 


The increased money return 


I*U teU you there is just that 


from an advertisement or cat- 


dijflference between salesman- 


alog that has been made easier 


ship-in-print that talks di»» 


to understand (as compared 


tinctly and that don*t. 


with the same text poorly 


It is my work to make type 


tsrped), shows a very real profit 


easy to read and your message 


on the expenditure for good 


easy to undenAand. 


[H] 


D»] 
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EMPHASIS BY THE CHOICE OP 
APPROPRIATE TYPES 

Type can suggest not merely by the words it spells, 
but by the appearance of the tsrpe itself, such things as : 



femininity 


Strength 


Severity 


DIGNITY 

• 
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Type can suggest 
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I 






N 


Antiquity 




E 






B 






R 






I 






E 






T 






Y 




o 




flmpfl^ 


^nunoii sense 
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70 Type can suggest 

Since type can suggest certain things not merely by 
what the words say, but how they hok in print, it is 
desirable that in the advertising of a jeweler, for 
instance, we choose a type that suggests the delicate 
workmanship of what he sells. We should not set his 
advertising in a type that suggests the product of an 
iron foundry. 



We might readily choose a type like this, for 
the advertising of high pressure pumps or 
dredging outfits. It suggests these things. 
But although this lype can spell jewelry, 
veils and baby clothes, it is hardly fitted to 
suggest their character. 

On the other handy if we set our words about high 
pressure pumps or dredging outfits in a type like 
this, we scarcely convey our full meaning. This 
type does not suggest high pressure pumps and 
dredging outfits. Its delicacy does suggest jewelry, 
veils and baby clothes. 

Far be it from me to attempt a severe and fixed classi- 
fication of t3i)es for the advertising of certain prod- 
ucts. That would be absurd. Let me say only this: it 
will help the effect of an advertisement to choose a 
type that suggests something of the character of the 
product. And that is as far as I care to go. 



Bvi arrangement is just as important 71 

And again it is not merely a question of what type 
face to use. It is as much a question of its size, its 
arrangement and the general layout of a piece of 
advertising. For instance, the same type face is used 
in 44 and 45 but in different sizes, in different sur- 
roundings. And hence with a difference of effect. It is 
appropriate in both places. And the same is true of 
46 and 47. 



72 This is set in Caslon 



I9f 



ji Hand-Made Taper from FaMatto^ liafy 




ETRURIA 




Tjut Btkvua PArift b w nvck and far fiae boeka aad 

■MBliUd booklBbOlOKMHPMMtoVnaCfcptflltM HMttBf 01 

dkthilHoB b an sigeDt ncwity bccaoK it ■«■( inflvcBcc 
feofkof tMttk la adfidoa to Ictter-pflHi (pontsd dikcr 
vj Of wt) K B^ bo Mod Mf p ho tuy ofiiB^ (dome obb 
•Ml phtt priad^ TUi CBunpk b priatod »cc. For diy 
M ipwiinca of BraoaiA PAria ia dbe i 

r 



Ctrrmd im SmeA h 

JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 

imfmm rfHigk Qrgde Titters 

NnrTau mi» Patu»«t»au 
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And 80 is this 
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YALE-marked LOCKS 



We 

bucitwUI 



aid it beiofc, 
r ajring naajr 



'Every time you put into stock any Lxxrks ox 
Hardware bearing the name YALE^ you add 
a very valuable asset to your business — 
the Yale reputation. Never overlook the fact 
that "The name Yale helps make the sale." 



YALE Locks arc known and 
tnmed the wofld over. They 
«re eaaacr to kU bccaute of that 
fepuittioa. And every day we aac 
■Baking it vtill easier for yon u> 
sdl then by makjwt than still bet* 
Her known. 

The April m a g a ri n rs arc carry- 
ing our mesage about **Yalc>- 
■Mffced Lons" to your ( 
Wc we driving hone in 
tUog the faa that **A' 
lock is a lock that is ahaolutcly 
the best far ia purpose, whether 



it is a simple padlock, a door lock 
or a oomplicBied bank locL** 

Every argument is on your side 
when you oAer your cmonca Yale* 
marked Locks — the aigunenl of 
wdl«a»ed icpuaiioo. the argu- 
ment of quality, and the aigu n cn t 
of right pifce, quality 
There can never be any 
back." 

How is your stock of Yale 
Lodn? Are jroa in the positioa 
to supply every reasonable de- 
? 



No. 46 
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This is set in Scotdi Roman 



HHiy you should have a 

Pianola 



Why JbuM ym iMt* ftPtanoh) Why 
•hodd fon hm boola in yoar Vlbaayt 
Wkjr ihoold yw have ptctam on jmw 
valkf WkjahooUyMhaveurof the 
m iiii i ii n i i U or advMiUge* of |«aMut 
daylifBf 

Why) Bcoian «c an cMtacd h*> 
tafi. aat Uviac fai the put. bat in the 
prcacot, end ear dvfltatloa neans 
c«ltai«— cahate in the art of iMag 
aad latttag the BMMt aat af llCe. 

Yoa an ohUged to have a piiaaaf 
•ame Uad in jraar hoaw, an yea netf 
Year haoM ««ald net be fbniished 
wfthoat ooo. Thea,«f eoenc, yea want 
a piaaa that is a nal macieal iaatm- 
■cat— a piu» that wtll faniiBh the 
■mle of which it to capable and for 
which tt was intcndad aad wUch viD 
K only eoU italaMsnl. bt eri- 



eafv so goad, bat It Is I 

their haawMte of Baste— aufciac 
with the gnslest aad 
* eletatliw af the arts. 

fiaiply Icanilaff I 

aad scales Is aet 

faadlar with Bcethovea, Chepia, 

Lint aad Wagaer aad the 1 



Pnahly, iaa't the pteae la 
hoanaow hardly am 
•Tfiwattanr Is It a real 
stnanat aad do yaa an H m saehf 

When isthemaslathatyoahepad fa 
tit) Whenlsthehelp 



SBcat yoa bdiefed It weaU sapply r 

Year pUao Is aot neetiac 
e i iiae te lluu s .lslt> Year chddna any 
be Icaratac to play so Ik by haad. aad 



Aad year I 
yaaa asai 

waat tt or aeed it. It woa't 
yoa teplay the thiac* yoa hsar lathe 
theatn aad at dw open, aad thoaa 
old fc—UtorU w - faen r taaesyMi htvc, 
aad the hyana af a Saaday night, fa 
yoa aad year cnildrea to iliig* 

Yoa haawlt wsa't do allthcac thiBfi 
even It yoar growa-ap daaghter or your 
wlfeis a gaed,annge p erfenaar. No 
piaalst ia the whale world, erea the 
best, bes a rsp cr t ei n that'iacladea a 
thoaaaadth part of the ansle that has 

Why aot laah thlsthtag sqaardyla 
thefna. Year pteo waa aO right m 

■at then Is ssnethiag better aofw, 
aad that is— the Pkaala. 
Let ■ be perfectly faah. Either ssa 



the Plaacla.or Itwoaid aot be 
la ash why yaa sheaU have 
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And so is this 
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rligiiat 




Growing 
by St. Nicholas 



C^IHILDREN grow by what they read. 
> . At this time next year many a boy 
nf^ and girl will have grown consider- 
ably by the ideals and ideas that they have 
found in their daily reading. Those who spend 
the year with Si. Nicholas will grow happier 
and wiser every day. 

Each month brings its 
new magazine— one hundred 
pages of entertainment and 
inspiration for children, 
little and big. 

St, fiickolas is just com- 
mendng its fortieth year of 
friendship to all boys and 
girls. This book is its Alma- 
nac; sent to show you 
what a delightful conuade 
St. Nicholas will be for your 
young people next year. 



ui Kruw iwppicr 
Tii«nwdi(iM<ni^n[ia 

BrMmBuntU 
Ik* p«N« Mhi OHwriB 



•rdnt-ki 



1k*»Mtaaih«4wi 



Omtb 



Omtb MHphr^ Mil ii«lB 



^ 



AM. 



rtf?FFf?rf?rFf?TT?HTmTrmi 
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II 

Ad vertifflng print must get itself read 



What makes type easy-to-read ? 



II 

Advertising print must get itself read 



What makes type easy-to-read? 

Advertising print that by one means or another com- 
mands attention and then scares us off by the difficulty 
of reading its words, does not do its job. 

When a reader is willing to listen patiently to some- 
thing we want to tell him, the least we can do is to bend 
every effort towards an economy of his time and at- 
tention. Indeed, if we expect to hold his attention be- 
yond the jQrst sentence or two, we must use all our skill 
to make it easy for him. Reading should never look 
like the hard work it was to the man who wrote this 
letter to an advertiser: 

''I have your booklet before me. This has the 
appearance of being an interesting booklet but 
it is not easy-to-read, and although I took it 
home to read at my leisure I gave up the task, 
as the types, particularly under an artificial 
light, refused to tell their story without a great 
effort on my part. I simply gave it up." 
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This paragraph is not particulariy easy-tcvread. It has several 
faults, but chief of these faults is the poor choice of type face. 
The function of type is to be read but not aD type is easy^^fo^ 
read. Type designers are but human. There is opportunity 
for the exercise of judgment in the selection of the right 
face of type, not only to secure an appropriate and pleasing 
appearance, but also to secure proper legibility 

Tills type cannot be read vritli comfort without a 
good pair ot eyes. You liave to guess at its hair lines. 
The instant visibility ot every stroke In every letter 
is necessary to make type easy-to-read. 

Bold lype is iisefdl for emphasis but not for miming: 
text when there is much of it. It is not so easy-Uhread 
as the lighter face in the next paragraplu Reading 
much of it at one time tires the eye. It gives to the 
booklet page an over-black, uninviting look. 

This paragraph by contrast is somewhat easier to read than 
those above. You may read it in less time and with less 
effort. The type is a better face for use as text. But 
the proi)er selection of the type face is by no means all 
there is to it. For example, try to read the next page 
as rapidly as your advertisement should be read if the 
reader is not to be discouraged or bored. 
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This page is RATHER DIFFICULT to read because of 
the injudicums USE OF CAPITALS AND ITALICS. 
Improper use of CAPITALS or Italics, even though the 
type face be good, DOES NOT CONDUCE TO EASY 
READING. 

Let me have a little fun with the following quotation 
from DeVinne's Plain PrirUing Types, to demonstrate what 
he did not mean. Please don't blame DeVinne for the way 
this paragraph is set — I did it. 

"" The poverty of all other alphabets in single or dovhle series 
is in marked contrast with the affluence of the five correlated 
series of the ROMAN ALPHABET, which enable the 
miter or printer to make EMPHASIS, DISPLAY, or 
DISTINCTION without a change of size or the violation 
of typographical propriety. The judicious alternation of 
CAPITALS, SMALL CAPITALS, Italic and lower-case makes 
printed matter readable and rememberable." 

On page 47 I have shown to what good use we can put 
the richness of the roman alphabet. 

Would you care to read many pages of a book set like 
the next page? 
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THE DICTIONARY is a remarkable book. And by no 
means the least remmkable thing about a good dictionary is 
the skill and care with which it is piU into type so that you 
may readily comprehend its text. 

A dictionary is such a familiar thing that you may never 
have raized how much your life has been tengthened by the 
printer, nor how mudi of your knowledge you reaUy owe to 
the printer rather than to the learned graybeard who gave the 
printer his facts. 

The other day some statistician figured out how many years 
popular edtication had been retarded through giving aU the 
school children a holiday for an afternoon. It would oe amus- 
ing, if possible, to figure for the other side of such a ledger, the 
years of time the dictionary saves, a few seconds at a time, by 
so yuickly giving up its store of knowledge in a way to be so 
quickly comprehended. 

A good dictionary, by proper use of type, not only saves 
time out facilitates comprehension. 

And here we reach the moral of my tale. Not a day passes 
but I see courUless catalogs, order blanks, coupons and such 
things that sorely need dictionary treatment. A vast deal of 
advertising matter is a jumble of information which could be 
made much more profitable by type that helped the reader to 
understand it. 

The increased money return from an advertisement or 
catalog that has been made easier to understand (as compared 
with Uie same text poorly typed), shows a very real profiJt on 
the expenditure for good typesetting. 
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Fca- an illustration of avery 
bad practise in typesetting 
see the lower part of 48. I 
cannot imagine anything 
more irritating to a reader 
or more destructive of in- 
terest than to have to fol- 
lowa piece of type in its tor- 
tuous windings around an 
illustration. Very 
little could have 
been done to im- 
prove this in the 
narrowtypespace 
between the pic- 
tures. I am here 
arguing against 
the designing of 
advertisementaor 
booklet pages 
that call ica* this 
kind of type 
arrangement. It 
is done often 
enough too, when 
there is plenty of 
space to set the 
type in some sort 
of alignment. 
The page you are 
now reading 
has purposely 
been set in 
two columns 
with the illustra- 
tion centered, 
to call your 
attention to No 



another bad practice — 
settmg type in too narrow 
a measure for comfortable 
reading. Note the num- 
ber of broken words, the 
wide letter-and-word 
spacing to which the 
compositor had to re- 
sort because of the nar- 
row column. 
There is no 
reasonable excuse 
for this. Center- 
ing the illustra- 
tion on the page 
does not help 
anything. It 
might better be 
placed to one 
side. Then the 
space now oc- 
cupied by the 
two narrow 
columns could 
be used to set 
the type in 
single column 
with a line 
long enough 
to permit of 
good composi- 
tion. It would 
be ea^er to read 
than the two 
thin trickles of 
type that now 
run down this 



Another point 
is size. A type 
may be too pro- 
tuberant for the 
space it has to 
occupy. A very 
large type— this, 
for example 
finds this dim- 
inutive page 
width a verita- 
ble bed of Pro- 
crustes. While 
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this page goes toward, if not to, the other extreme. The pre- 
ceding page is an exaggeration of the difficulties encountered in the use 
of too large type. You might think that the larger the type the 
easier it would be to see it and read it. But this is by no means the 
case. Type can be too large for its purpose as well as too small. 
On a page measure no wider than that used for the opposite page, the 
use of very large type makes the lines too short to be easily read 
and breaks many words which the dictionary divides into syUables 
but the eye does not. This page is an example of the opposite ex- 
treme. The type is much too small and crowded. It takes a good 
pair of eyes — or specs — ^to read such small letters easily. A sin^e line 
IS so long a journey for the eye to travel that the jimip back to the next 
line is not made with rapid certainty. It is a distinct effort to 
keep your place. And perhaps the worst fault of all, from an adver- 
tiser's point of view, is that such a solid block of type as this page, is 
not inviting. If you are reading it, it is only because you are in- 
terested in what I am saving — sufficiently interested to go 
to considerable trouble to read it. Nor is this page an overdrawn hor- 
rible example. A glance at any current magazine, at the advertising 
literature that came to your desk this morning, will show 
you an example quite as bad. In an advertising department such 
typography is often the result of lack of co-operation. Text is writ- 
ten without regard to the space in which it is to be set. Layouts 
and illustrations are made without regard to the text. And then 
the poor printer, between the devil and the deep sea, resorts 
to 8-point. 

And yet I have been told time and again by advertisdng men 
that people will read any sort of type in any old size, even to the 
smallest, provided what they are given to read be interesting 
enough. I do not believe this to be true and I am still less inclined 
to believe it when I see publisher after publisher who 
does not pve away what he prints but gets real money for 
it, advertising his books like this: Printed in large, dear type. — 
Abeohtte deamesa of print. — Printed on the finest quality of paper in 
large type from new plates, etc. — The vrint ia larae and handwme. — 
The text is printed from the heatUiftuforU ofCaeUm type, large size. — 
Attraetivdy presented in large dear print. — For the first time 
American book-lovers are offered large type standard books. — 
The text is printed from hold, clear ty^fe. 

I Quote these phrases from a collection of twenty-six advertisements 
which I once made, showing a striking unanimity of opinion 
onr the part of publishers about what the public wants in 
its books. Note the insistence on two words: large and clear. 

Even newspaper readers rebel occasionally as in this quota- 
tion from a letter to the Editor: "/ am a reader of the Evening 
Sun ever since U was published and the only fault I can find with it 
as years pass by ts that it would be pleasant if some of the 
print were larger. 
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PRINTED matter must be more than readable — ^it 
must be easy to-read. This is particularly true of 
advertising literature. In that case it is more 
important to you than to your readers that your 
printed words be read. It is to your unquestioned 
advantage to have your printed matter as easy-to-read 
as thought and skill can make it. 

With the right type face chosen and the right size 
determined, the question of readability is still imsettled. 
Margins, space between letters, between words 
and between lines are almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant. 

Some folks think that the setting of a book page [of 
'^ straight matter "" is the easiest thing a compositor does. 
To my notion it is the severest test of his ability. To 
do a good job he has to decide questions about spacing 
with almost every line he sets. And you will realize 
what that means when we come to talk about spacing 
a few pages further on. 

Consider this page. It is set in a good book face. 
The size is about right, but the uneven color, the lack 
of leads and the inequality in letter and word spacing 
make it harder to read rapidly and also less pleas- 
ing to the eye than the page opposite. 
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This page I should call a good page. There is nothing 
remarkable about it. If you were not interested in the 
subject I am discussing you would say that it was a 
very commonplace page. 

But isn't it easy-to-read? At least by compari- 
son with some of the preceding pages? 

And those preceding pages do not exaggerate the 
common processes of typesetting except to call atten- 
tion to their obvious faults. 

You will have noted that the type used on this page 
is the same face and the same size as that on pages 
81, 83 and 86. 

What makes this page look so different? 

The margins on this page are better. The lines of 
t3i)e are a little shorter. There is more white between 
each line. There is an avoidance of letter spacing. 
There is more uniform word spacing. 

The reason we put words into type is to have them 
read. We should not be willing to take easy read- 
ability for granted, but should rather be willing to take 
any amount of pains to discover whether our adver- 
tising print is as easy-to-read as it might readily be. 

Let me quote again from DeVinne: 

"It is the correctness and the careful arrangement 
of text-matter more than any novelty in plan, grace 
in display, or skill in decoration that give distinction 
to any book. Next to clearness of expression on the 
part of the author comes clearness in its reproduc- 
tion by the printer." 
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SPACING 

Spacing is probably the most difficult problem in 
type arrangement. It is the last thing anyone ever 
learns to do well. Every piece of type composition 
has its peculiar problem to be worked out and I can- 
not hope to tell you how to solve them all. I will try 
only to indicate the purpose of spacing and how its 
right use helps to get attention for advertising print, 
makes it easy-to-read and easy to imderstand. 

By spacing I mean the placing of pieces of type 
metal of varying degrees of thickness between single 
letters of type, between words, between lines and be- 
tween paragraphs. 

Letter Spacing 

What makes these two words letter spacing 
look so different from the other words in the same 
line? It is because I have placed spaces between the 
single letters while there are no spaces between the 
letters in the other words. 

Does this letter spacing serve any useful purpose? 
It is of ten used to avoid a bad break in a word at the 
end of a line. But that excuse for letter spacing is not 
good enough. Look at page 86 where I have purposely 
used letter spacing to demonstrate that it makes print 
hard to read. And that is a good enough reason for 
avoiding it. Get as good word spacing as you can, but 
when you have to choose between letter spacing and 
wider word spacing, put the space between the words. 
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Letter spacing 89 

The letter spacing of the lower-case letters m a 
large display line, say 30 or 36-point type, is not ob- 
jectionable. 

Is there any time when the letter spacing of tsst 
type is desirable? Yes, small capitals very often need 
this space for increased legibility. See how in illus- 
tration 59 on page 107 the letter spacing of the capital 
and small capital side-heads emphasizes them and 
makes them immediately distinguishable from the 
other type. 

Again capital letters have frequently to be spaced 
for greater legibility, particularly in the large display 
sizes. Only take care to use spacing with discretion. 
A word should look like a word and not like a collec- 
tion of single letters. Compare the following eicamples: 

HANGINGS AND RUGS 

This line is set solid 

HANGINGS AND RUGS 

This line is slightly letter spaced. 
Note that the, space between the 
words has also been increased. 

HANGINGS ANDRUGS 

This is the wrong way to use letter 
spacing. The eye has to pick up the 
individud letters and tie them to- 
gether to make a word, which is 
tiring to eye and brain and hence 
not useful in advertising. 



90 Letter spacing to ^^ square tip" 



BOSTON 

Noted Cuisine 
All Outside Rooms 

HOTEL 
LENOX 

Back Bay Station 
Center Theatre-Shopping 

BOSTON 



No. 49. The bad practice of forcing blocks of type 
into arbitrary shapes to "square up" is discuned 
on page 93. 
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BOSTON 

Noted Cuisine 
All Outside Rooms 

HOTEL 

LENOX 

Back Bay Station 
Center Theatre^Skopping 

BOSTON 



No. 60. The same type as that used in 49. The 
italic lines are set solid and centered; the capital 
letter lines are letter spaced, but not so much 
as in 49. HOTEL is set smaller to give LENOX 
better display by contrast. 



Word Spacing 

When words are spaced as in this paragraph, 
it is like setting each word off by itself to be 
looked at separately. That makes reading 
more difficult. And when words are wide 
spaced in one line and dosespaced in the next, the read- 
er may not know just what is the matter, 
but he knows that the print is not so easy- 
to-read as it would be if set as in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

The closer spacing of the words in this paragraph 
not only makes a sightlier page but also makes print 
easier to read. And it really saves space to set words 
reasonably close-nspace that you can use to better ad- 
vantage between lines of type. Note for instance, the 
difference between the two lines that follow: 

first and last make it easy for the reader. 
First and last make it easy for the reader. 

There is no real need for the usual wide space before 
the beginning of a new sentence. Compare the wide 
space that precedes the beginning of this sentence 
with the narrow space before the beginning of the 
next. This space is enough. The period and the capital 
letter in addition to the usual word-space mark clear- 
ly the beginning of a new sentence. 

This is a good place to raise my voice against the 
common practice of ''squaring up" one line with 
another line which does not contain the same number 
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Forcing type into arbiiTary shapes 93 

of letters; and of fordng blocks of type into arbitrary 
shapes when thdr worda do not naturally work out 
that way. 

Look at 49, in which every line is squared up with 
every other line. Compare with 50 in which the same 
type is properly spaced. Don't let's play tricks with 
type that hurt its readability and add nothing of 
value to our advertians. 

Soma of Iho Larger Uttrt, Ownint IS or mora Whit* Traatt 



Tb»Ai«r« 37 Ownara Oparate m Total of IS7I Wblta Traeka 
No. 61 



Soma ol 'k* Largtr Vfrt, Owning IS a 



n* Abov$ 37 Oumvs Curat* a TaM of It30 tnUt Tmctt 
No. 52 

Another form of the squaring-up habit is pulling apart 
related information and drawing it together agdn 
with a line of dots or dashes, called " leaders, " as in 51. 



94 The use of leaders 

This list of truck users appeared at the bottom of 
a full page magazine advertisement. The desire to 
square up this list with the main body of type above 
it resulted in what you see in illustration 51. 

52 shows this same list clipped from this same adver- 
tisement in another publication, in which the list was 
much more sensibly handled in three columns. Note 
the compactness of 52 as compared with 51. If 51 
could not have been set in three columns, at least the 
figures could have been moved over much closer to 
the name of the firm to which they apply, as was 
done in 52. Then the two columns could have been 
centered on the type above instead of being squared 
up with it. 

I prefer not to use leaders when the type will be 
just as clear without them. Note how this was man- 
aged in illustration 12 as compared with 11. 

In arranging tabulations and price lists, remember 
the reader's convenience. Do not make his eye jump 
back and forth from one end of the page to the other 
to tie up his information. It will be easier for him if 
you set related facts as closely together as possible. 



Line Spacing 

Why does your eye find this paragraph less invit- 
ing than those that follow? Isn't it because those below 
look easier to read? They are. The lines you are now 
reading are set solid. There is no space between these 
lines except that provided by the i^oulder of the type 
itself. And that is not enou^ for a type like this. 

Between the lines of this paragraph a 3-point lead 
has been placed to give the relief of white that type 
needs to make it easy-to-read. There is no fixed rule 
about the proper amount of space to place between 
lines. It depends on the type face and the size you 
are using. Less leading for small tyi)es; more leading 
for large types. More leading for black-fa& types 
than for those of lighter face. 

When you are using the same size of type through- 
out a booklet give it all uniform leading. Do not 
double-lead on one page to make the type come to 
a required depth. Nor take out all the leads on an- 
other page to make the type come within a given 
space. This is an imworkmanlike way of overcoming 
a difficulty. It looks slovenly and hurts the inviting- 
ness of your print. Th^^ is no good reason why type 
should fill a certain depth of the booklet page. No ob- 
jection whatever to leaving part of a page blank. 
This white may give your booklet just the breathing 
space it needs. Read again on page 13 what I said 
about the selection of type for booklets. 

On the other hand imeven spacing between lines is 

05 
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Uneven line spacing 



often essential in setting display matter. Note par- 
ticularly how the uneven spacing in 54 clearly indi- 
cates at a glance that the line ''Wednesday and Thurs- 
day*' has nothingto do with "The Strange Case of Mary 
Page, '' a point that is left somewhat in doubt in 53. 



Tuesday 

Henxy B. Walthall 

In the second episode of 

'THE STRANGE CASE 

OF MARY PAGE" 

Wednesday and Thursday 

Vivian Martin 
In the dramatic masterpiece 

'^MADAME X'» 



No. 63 



Tuesday 

Henxy B. Walthall 
In the second episode of 
'<THE STRANGE CASE 
OF MARY PAGE'' 

Wednesday and Thursday 

Vivian Martin 

In the dramatic masterpiece 

''MADAME X»» 

No. 54 



The spacing of subheads 97 

Headings for text matter should be so spaced that they 
will show unmistakably to which section of the text 
they belong, whether to the paragraph above or below. 

A heading with uniform line spacing 

does not indicate this clearly 

This is a common fault in setting subheads. Details 

of this sort are important. They help to make print 

easy to imderstand. 

No doubt about the connection 
of this heading with the paragraph below 

There should be more space above the head to show 
the break in thought, and less space below to tie it up 
with the text to which it calls attention. 



Paragraph Spacing 

De ViNNE remarks that: ''White space is required 
to make printing comprehensible. A new chapter is 
identified at once by a larger allowance of blank at 
the top of that page. A change of importance in the 
subject-matter of the text, like that of a document, 
extract, or letter, is more plainly indicated by putting 
a full blank line before and after the insert. A change 
of minor importance is indicated by putting a small 
square of white, known as the em quadrat, at the 
beginning of a new paragraph. This petty square of 
white makes a break in the regular outline of the 
page which arrests attention." 

Note that the first line of the paragraph above is 
set flush with the lines below it. It has not the usual 
paragraph indention. It does not need it because it is 
the beginning of a new section and the white space 
that surrounds it is a sufiicient indication of the break 
in thought. The paragraph you are now reading is set 
with an em indention which it needs to make the 
break on the page that ''arrests attention. " 

This paragraph is too widely indented. Itdoesnot 
help the looks of the page and makes nothing clearer. 
^Remember what paragraph indention is for. We lose 
the value of it when we fill up the white space with 
an ornament like that used in this paragraph. 
The flush paragraph with no extra white space above 
it does not get attention as quickly as the indented 
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Tbb JBCNue b her lutioaal d«bt dMMiU 
CBoovnffe the devdopmcDt of her vait bat 
hithoto alnMMt imtouielMd natuisl i w uuww , 
■o that that debt may be pramptiy ud «M3y 

Tmb tTCOModoiit effort bemf put forth to 
m a m i f a c tafe mttnhioa* and ni|ipliei for her 
ihould mean the ertaUnhment of a 
namifactufiiig onuutatioD inoom* 
parably mpcrior to ai^ that csdrted before 
the 



Trb deereaae in State revenue due to the 
abolition of the vodka traffic haa beenaooom- 
IMuied by an unparalleled increase in lavinfi 
bank dq^Mrita and efficiency of labor. 

Trb withdrawal of the Teutonic oifuiisa- 
tlon that, before the war. prectkally oon- 
dncted the industry and finance of ITnaaia 
at first almost paralysed the operation of the 
Empire, but taught the people the folly of 
fiepending in iteaoe too much on dtisens of a 
foreign country which might become at aqy 
time an enemy power. 
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paragraph. It is simply one more method of squaring 
up type composition of which I have ah'eady spoken. 
The flush paragraph is properly used with white 
space above it to indicate the beginning of a new 
thought; as in illustration 55. 



100 The disjointed page 

On page 104, 1 speak of the desirability of breaJdng 
up a page into "easy eyefuls of type" by the use of 
short paragraphs. 

Some advertiser carry this idea too far and give 
their print a disjointed look by putting a good deal 
of extra white space between paragraphs closely re- 
lated in thought — ^as is shown on this page. 

The common-sense use of spacing in advertising 
print means to place together ideas closely related in 
thought and to keep apart ideas not closely related 
in thought. 

In illustration 55 you will note that each paragraph 
deals with a separate idea. Space between the para- 
graphs is therefore used as a valuable means of get- 
ting attention for each different piece of information. 
It is a mode of emphasis which takes the place of the 
subhead when the subhead is not wanted. 
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Advertising print must get itself understood 



Aids to Comprehension 

Advertising print to do its job well must not only 
command attention; must not only get itself read — 
it must also get itself understood. I have already had 
a good deal to say about arranging type so that it gets 
itself understood. Under the heading of Break-by- 
sense, for instance, beginnmg on page 40. This is an 
important aid to comprehension. 

Consider for one thing the vast field for unprove- 
ment in the arrangement of catalog matter. The 
catalog like the dictionary, or any other book of ref- 
erence, should give up its store of information with 
rapid certainty. Might we not profitably give more 
time than we do to devising better aids to compre- 
hension for our catalogs? 

The illustrations that follow do not apply only to 
catalog material. They are meant for every sort of 
advertismg print that needs to get itself understood 
in the least time and with the least effort on the part 
of the reader. 

Before I illustrate some of these aids to compre- 
hension, let me first say a word about the breaking up 
of a page into easy eyefuls of type. 
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104 This looks irUeresting and easy-Unread 



THE JOYOUS HBAXT 

truMpamt ahadow over her cjret; thai conung 
backtohM^we: "Ohtkisyottl Yott'veiakai 
care of tt** 

**CbMui Ame aeat aone one cvoy |car to 
dear it op.** 

«*¥€*, die always did that.** 

"But I told her at hat that Fd attend to k. 
I thought I'd leave a good many diingi to groir 
-•• diey would, and simply keep the brian from 
overmnniqg the ptaoe. If you wuh, VcUa, III 

**Nob no, I would not have it chaqged, never. 
Did you know— come"— die moved befote him 
•^**<Sd you know theve waa a'swcetJiriar on my 
mothcf's gnive?" 

He nodded as die hwked bade at him. 

Ton phnted it there! I didn't know— I 
didn't dunk you'd be so good, Ehnore.** 

''I don't know that I waa *good.*'' Efanofe*a 
voice had a growling sincerity. He stood stsjw 
ing down at die little bsty, aramatic bosh.. **! 
always thought what diey tell about Iwr 
anmrdiing that lifted women. There waa 
—HRith all that beauty, toob waa true to her I 
band, too-pure and true to live on wl 

at the way you see them, marrying one mu afkcr 
nnodierl She wnttd to (Sc.** 

[33) 
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Have you ever watched people at a library select- 
ing books for home reading? Other things being 
equal, if they see enough pages that look like illus- 
tration 56, whichpromise interesting dialogue, they are 
much more apt to put the book imder their arm and 
walk away with it, than if they see too many solid pages 
like 57, which always suggest hard work. 



This looks like hard work 
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rut JOYOUS HBAXT 

lie«fty pncticalitiet of the cveiyday world, 
thongli gaiety and the pride of life idll colour 
their diye, yet the whole mward cooKtouncM is 
contiinnlly shot with threads of psia from the 
pest Vdh had grown patient under her own 
cjqierience; the itnnge thing now aa die at here 
was the ccisatioo of aU itings and soourgings; she 
was liill of peace; die remembered, yet the was 
fuUofpeace. Even that curiously physical pang 
that always nogjht her as her own hut words 
to Elmore rang in her eare« even ijiat dwindled 
to nothing now. AU that pertained to henelf 
seemed to take its smsU place in a great far 
proqiect, a pRMpect that was fair inasmodi aa 
it was great and far. And Sarah's life and Dr. 
Lea*s bloody, squalid end, and many a sorrow 
. and ritt of the living and of the dead rose before 
her mind and ytt seemed lost, tnmsfonncd by 
an outlook so brosd that they grew small, and 
Igr a light so soft that they were softened. AQ 
by qniet in a beauty that overflowed even the 
d cyi s sd preacnt Sorrow showed noble, and 
the bitter, the bladt, even the pettily mean grew 
padwtie. What did it signify to see diings so? 
Was not evil evil? The thought only glanced 
her mind; die was not one to fed she must 
mguti a blessed experience with any doctrines 
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This is an important point in advertising tjrpog- 
raphy, and many are the devices used to relieve the 
too solid look of a page. Sometimes this is done with 
picturos, sometimes with subheads, often by cutting 
up the matter into shorter paragraphs, or by a com- 
bination of all three. 



TABULATION 

It should require little demonstration to prove 
that certain kinds of information will be more easily 
imderstood and remembered if presented in tabular 
form instead of the running paragraph. 

Compare 58 and 59. The book for which 59 was 
designed is intended not alone for a single reading but 
for constant reference. Its information must there- 
fore be so clearly arranged that the reader may find 
the particular item he wants without loss of time or 
patience. You can see for yourself how much easier 
it is to get the information you want from 59 than 
to dig it out of 58. 

Method op Opening Accounts 

Individuals should file: (a) Specimen of their 
signature; (b) Letter giving instructions as to: 
(1) Statements (2) Method of crediting their 
accounts (3) Any particular matters which they 
desire cared for. 

Guardians should file: (a) Certified copy of 
letter of guardianship ; (b) Specimen of signature. 

Trustees should file: (a) Certified copy of de- 
cree of Court appointing the trustee, if the trust 
was by Court appointment; (b) Certified copy of 
will or deed of trust evidencing their authority. 
[In some cases the original deed of trust should 
be exhibited; (c) Specimen of signature. 

No. 58 
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Method of Opening A<xx)unts 

I NDI VI DUALS should file: 

(a) Specimen of their signature. 
(6) Letter giving instructions as to: 

1. Statements. 

2. Method of crediting their accounts. 

3. Any particular matters which they desire 
cared for. 

GUARDiANSshouIdfile: 

(a) Certified copy of letter of guardianship. 
(6) Specimen of signature. 

Trustees should file: 

(a) Certified copy of decree of Court appointing 
the trustee, if the trust was by Court ap- 
pointment. 

(5) Certified copy of will or deed of trust evi- 
dencing their authority. In some cases the 
original deed of trust should be exhibited. 

(c) Specimen of signature. 

No. 69 



108 Aids to comprehension 



Consider SAFEPACK for wrapping, case- 
lining, crate-lining, car-lining, bale-lining and 
flat-car sheathing and covers. 

Because SAFEPACK is more than water- 
proof — ^it is stormproof, soakproof , dampproof , 
greaseproof, mildew-and-mstproof, airtight, 
dustproof , dirtproof , verminproof, smellproof, 
it has no smell. 

In rolls, sheets, strips, bags and ready-to-use 
case-linings made-up to fit your cases. 



No. 60 



Compare 60 and 61. See how each use and each 
quality of Saf epack is more sharply defined by its 
arrangement in 61. 



Aids to comprehension 100 



Consider SAFEPACK for: 
wrapping car-lining 
case-lining bale-lining and 
crate-lining flat-car sheathing and covers 

Because SAFEPACK is : 

more than waterproof 

—it is stormproof dnstproof 
soakproof dirtproof 

dampproof verminproof 
greaseproof smellproof 
mUdew-and-rustproof 
airtight it has no smell 

In rolls, sheets, strips, bags and ready-to-use case- 
linings made-up to fit your cases 

No. 61 



110 Aids to comprehension 

Some kinds of facts presented like this: 

Among other Russian Products may be 
mentioned: apples, apricots, asbestos, barley, 
caviar, cement, chemicals, cherries, coal, cop- 
per, com, dairy products, dates, fish, flax, 
furs, game, gold. 



No. 62 



are not so easy to grasp and to remember as when the 

same facts are presented like this: 

< 

Among other Russian Products may 
be mentioned: 



apples 


chemicals 


dates 


apricots 


cherries 


fish 


asbestos 


coal 


flax 


barley 


copper 


furs 


caviar 


corn 


game 


cement 


dairy products 


gold 



No. 63 
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This way of saying it in print does not invite reading: 



A Few of the Things for which 
Simple Directions are Given 

Adjust any make or model of carbureter. — 
Put electric machinery together right. — 
Make a noisy engine run quietly. — Trace 
wiring and locate breaks. — Time poppet, 
sleeve or rotary valves. — Locate grounded, 
short circuited or worn wires. — Keep trans- 
mission from coming out of gear. — ^Locate 
starting and lighting trouble by looking at 
the ammeter. 

No. 64 

This clearer way of arran^g the same facts invites 
the eye and helps imderstanding: 

A few of the things for which 
simple directions are given 

Adjust any make or model of carbiu*eter. 

Put electric machinery together right. 

Make a noisy engine run quietly. 

Trace wiring and locate breaks. 

Time poppet, sleeve or rotary valves. 

Locate grounded, short circuited or worn 
wires. 

Keep transmission from coming out of gear. 

Locate starting and lighting trouble by look- 
ing at the ammeter. 

No. 66 
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This is arranged for looks: 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

CANAJOHARIE, NEW TORK 

Makers of 

Famous Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Chili Sauce; 

Beech-Nut Mustard. 

Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades — 

Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant Jellies; Strawberry, 

Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Damson Plum and Peach Jams; 

Orange Marmalade; Beech-Nut Confections 

— Chewing Gum and Mints. 

ASK TOUR DEALER 
No. 66 

While this is the same text arranged for easier com- 
prehension: 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

CANAJOHARIE, NEW TORK 
Makers of 

Famous Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 

Beech-Nut Mustard 

Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades: 
Jama: Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Damson 
Plimi and Peach 

JeUiea: Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant 
Marmalade: Orange 
Beech-Nut Confections — Chewing Gum and Mints 

ASK TOUR DEALER 

No. 67 
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What We Have Bad— 



TariT inkwiiil for peUbal 



HoteiM 

NOBODY SATTSnEO (Am YOU?) 

Wliat We Weed^ 



A 
A 






AD dM tmeu hm^ < 

Sawbedy omiIm joK^Lin IIHB. 
A Mnra dad ior •vwybody. 



How We Cm Get R— 



Miksii 




Wliat It Wm Do- 



EMablal 
Stabiltu 



Tour Part— 



ftofow 

^Rffiw n pom yomr 
Tdl dMM YOU wmA • 

Tariff 
Yow IViiiirtw win >i¥» 



WhoWkata a Tariff 
Conudadoa?--- ammtm 

Tlw CliaaW oICommm of d» 

TW AMkaaMMkMi of Lakor 

«aa»k. 
Tlw National OMN^r«aa» k^^^ 

fcaaiaaia, aftnealtwa ud If bar. 

waMtt 
Tkayliava «U ao^ 
Odian aia MfHift ao avary day. 
Thoanada ai teod ddaaat waat il> 
Many of dm aM mdciak for it 
TlwMaaaaaf afnri 
■a load 
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Illustration 68, a reproduction of two pages from an 
envelope stuflfer, shows how crispness is obtained 
by cutting down the argument to bare bones and 
arranging it in tabular form. 



114 



Aids to comprehension 



MANICURE ARTICLES 



Emery boards, 

1 doz zoc 

Pocket nail 
files, in 



Twe«e^-1l 
ZOC and asc 
Buffer, remov- 
able c h a - 

mois xgc 

Gillette razor — 

rcet style, 
value, ia^ 



Complete man- 
icure set with 

buffer zoc 

Hair brushes, 

at 49c 

Nail brushes, 
26c values, xsc 
Rubber gloves,, 

pair 250 

Hospital cot- 
ton, 1 lb., a3c 
Thermos bot- 
tle, 1 pt 98c 



No. 69 



The above price list, copied from a department store 
advertisement, shows lack of judgment in arranging 
matter of this sort in two narrow colmnns; the same 
matter set in one colmnn gives ns this clearer result: 

Manicure Articles 

Emery boards, 1 doz., zoc 

Pocket nail files, in case, zsc 
Tweezers, 5c, zoc and asc 

Buffer, removable chamois, zgc 
Gillette razor, pocket style, 

$6 value, $2.98 
Complete manicure set with 

buffer, zoc 

Hair brushes, at, 49c 

Nail brushes, 25c values, zsc 

Rubber gloves, pair, 250 

Hospital cotton, 1 lb, 230 

Thermos bottle, 1 pt, 98c 



No. 70 
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2865K SAFEPACK 

Paper: 60-lb Kraft (sulphur free) 

Cloth: x6 z 8 yams to the inch 

Weight: 33 lbs per zoo sq yards 

Quality: An excellent cloth-back wrap and 
case-lining. 

In rolls: zoo lineal yards 36, 40 and 48 
inches wide. 



No. 71 



2865K SAFEPACK 

Paper: 60-lb KRAFT (sulphur free) . 
Cloth: z6z8 yams to the inch 
Weight: 33 lbs per zoo square yards 
Quality: An excellent CLOTH-BACK 

wrap and case-lining 

In rolls: zoo lineal yards 

36, 40 and 48 inches wide 



No. 72 



Compare 71 and 72. Note how much faster you see 
the sample number in illustration 72. 

Note also how much more clearly each item of 
information stands out when arranged as in 72. And 
how the emphasis on KRAFT and CLOTH-BACK 
helps to identify this particular sample. 



116 Aids to camprdienaian 



Side Walls. A mix of 1-2 >^5 has been found 
to give the best results and these proportions are 
fast becoming the most generally used. The price 
per cubic yard ranges from $7 to $8. 

(Note) — ^With a mix of 1-2^6 a four-unit 
Cinch anchorage will meet the tensile strength of 
wrought iron bolts. 

FoundaJtions and Piera. Where bulk rather than 
strength is of first importance a mix of 1-8-6 will 
be found satisfactory. The price per cubic yard 
averages from $5 to $7. 

(Note) — Not less than a six-unit Cinch anchor- 
age should be used with a mix of 1-8-6, to meet the 
tensile strength of wrought iron bolts. 



No. 78 



Compare 73 and 74. Note how much more readily 
the subheads in 74 catch the eye by setting them in 
hanging indention. Also how the rearrangement of 
the note in 74 makes it easier to see and how the dif- 
ference in spacing shows more definitely to which 
heading it belongs. 

Things like this are very important in catalogs that 
are filed away for reference and must deliver their 
information at a rapid glance. 
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Side WaUa. A mix of 1-2 J^5 has been found to 
give the best results and these proportions are 
fast becoming the most generally used. The 
price per cubic yard ranges from $7 to $8. 

[note] — ^With a mix of 1-2^5 a four-unit 
Cinch anchorage will meet the tensile strength 
of wrought iron bolts. 

Foundations and Piers. Where bulk rather than 
strength is of first importance a mix of 1--8-6 will 
be found satisfactory. The price per cubic yard 
averages from $5 to $7. 

[note] — ^Not less than a six-unit Cinch anchor- 
age should be used with a mix of 1-3-6, to meet 
the tensile strength of wrought iron bolts. 

No. 74 



118 Price lists 

Here are two good examples of price list tabulation: 

For Den Decoration 

DOGGEREL DODGERS. DeUberately 
designed for den decoration. Humorous 
animal studies deverly executed by 
Albertdne Randall Wheelan. Brightly 
printed in quadri-color, with tints. 
Mounted upon brown vellum cards. 
Size, 9}i X 11. Six in set. Boxed net $1.60 

Each card, in original envelope net .25 

Each appropriately framed and en- 
closed in box: dull finish net 1.60 

polished or gold net 2.60 

1.F0B It's Always Fair Wbather 
WHEN Good Fellows Get Together. 
Three jolly doge — a very waggish- 
looking trio. 

2.BUNS AND Rolls: Food for thought. 
Funny Bunnies at the Skating-rink. 
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FR. EMERSON FARRAR 

A comer in Elizabeth's garden. Four 
flowerets of melody: 

1. Song of the moonflower .60 

2. Song of the daffodil . 60 
8. Song of the night-blooming cereus . 60 
4. Song of the jasmine .60 

WILSON G. SMITH 
Op. 96. Three pieces: 

1. Allabazza. Petite polka .60 

2. Staccato minuet .60 
8. Moment musical .76 

Op. 97, No. 1. Sans soud. Caprice Joyeux .60 

No. 76 



Hanging indention for short paragraphs 119 

To do this: 

I. The Call of the Job 
II. Some Allies of Love 
III. Impersonality in Love 

will always look better and be easier to follow than 
to do this: 

I. The Call of the Job 

II. Some Allies of Love 

III. Impersonality in Love 

When your text is made up of a number of short para- 
graphs, each dealing with a separate fact or idea, and 
each not more than two or three lines in length, it may 
be arranged to good advantage by setting the first line 
of the paragraph flush and indenting the succeeding 
lines. like this: 

Three eighteen-hole courses are augmented 
this year by the new nine-hole course which 
will be open for play. 

Every facility provided for trap shooting, one 
of the largest equipments in America being 
located here, 4,000 acre private shooting 
preserve. 

In this arrangement the first words of the paragraph 
catch the eye more quickly than if set with the regu- 
lar paragraph indention, like this: 

Three eighteen-hole courses are augmented 
this year by the new nine-hole course which 
will be open for play« 



EXTRACTS 
AND TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 

There are a variety of good ways of setting extracts, 
testimonial letters and other quoted matter which 
you may want to make a part of the body of your 
text. Short pieces of matter which are just as impor- 
tant as the text itself, may be set in the same width of 
line as the text proper; with the same leading between 
the lines; and with a full blank line at top and bot- 
tom to give this inserted matter the necessary dis- 
tinction, like this: 

''Extracts, letters or documents made a part of the 
page should be so composed that the reader will dis- 
cern at a glance that they are not a part of the text 
proper. When the added matter is of high importance 
and is made the subject of comment, it may be set in 
the text type and inclosed ih the ordinary marks of 
quotation." DeVinne. 

Longer extracts may be set in the same size of type 
as the text proper, indented one em at each side; 
with less leading between the lines; and with a blank 
line top and bottom of the extract. As in the following 
quotation from DeVinne's Correct Composition* 



** 



The old practice of setting extracts or docu- 
ments in eight or seven-point for the text in 
twelve-point is not in present favor. The re- 

120 



Extracts and testimonial letters 121 

duced size which is proper in the foot-note is 
not proper at all in the extract, for it cheapens 
and seriously degrades the workmanship of the 
page. Authors object to this treatment; they say 
that the subject-matter of extracts is often as 
important as that of text-matter, and should 
have nearly equal prominence. Readers are al- 
ways better pleased when the printer puts these 
inserts in a tjrpe that is easily readable. " 

Another good way of setting long extracts if your 
space is limited, is in one size smaller than the text, 
indented one em at each side. If for instance the 
extract is a letter, try to get along without the ad- 
dress and salutation. Usually they are not important 
and merely clutter the text. Begin the letter with a 
two line initial, and, if you like, a subhead like this: 

From an Illinois School Teacher 

SINCE the receipt of my set I have given the 
books a very thorough examination. They are 
beyond my expectations. I have here a collection 
of the choicest and most elegant gems of thought 
put into language, not of one person, but of all our 
representative men of modern times. 

THOS. J. FORDELL 

Quotation marks are not needed. The arrangement of 
this letter is enough different from the body of the 
text to make it distinct. 



122 Extracts and testimonial letters 

The use of italic for extracts, testimonial letters or 
long stibheads is not often necessary and rarely 
desirable. Italic is always harder to read than the 
same size of roman. Particularly when, as in Ais 
paragraph, it is set solid. 

Neither is the use of a type bolder than the text to be 
often recommended for extracts and letters. If your 
copy is carefully arranged by some one of the meth- 
ods shown here, it will have all the distinction it 
needs to set it off from the body of the text. 
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INDEX 

Advertising print 
what it must do, 2 
must command attention^ 17 
must get itself read, 79 
must get itself understood, 103 

Aids to comprehension, 103 

Alphabets, five correlated series of the roman in text 
types, 46, 81 

Analysis of text, 20 

Appropriate types, emphasis by choice of, 68 
Arbitrary shapes, forcing types into^ 10, 90^ 92 
Attention value, 28, 59 

Bold type 
to avoid over-use in subheads, 49 
not good for text type, 80 
not advisable for extracts and testimonial letters, 122 

Book page 
margins of, 66 
severest test of a compositor's ability, 86 

Booklet designing, 11 
Booklets, size of type for, 13 
Break-by-sense, 40 

Capitals 
for subheads, 47 
for side-heads, 49 
injudicious use of, 81 
letter spacing of, 89 

126 



126 Index 

Catalog matter, field for improyement, 103 
Color of a page, 86 

Combination of too many different kinds and Eozes of 
type, 32 

Comprehension, aids to, 103 
Crispness, 113 
Crowding, 56, 61 

Dictionary treatment of advertising material, 82 
Discouraging the reader, 20 
Display headings, 40 
letter spacing of, 89 

Display type, cautions, 35 
Displaying every line, 34 

Easy eyefuls of type, 103 

Easy-to-read, 79 

Economy of reader's time and attention, 79 

Emphasis 
definition, 17 
shifting the, 21, 31 
wrongly placed, 22 
rightly placed, 23 
weak and scattered, 24 
concentrated, 25 
of position, 24, 30 
monotony of, 32 
over-emphasis, 32, 36, 48 
reducing the, 33, 53 
by use of wldte space, 53 
by use of bold type, 54 
by choice of appropriate types, 68 

Extracts, setting of, in body of text, 120 



Index 127 

Facts made easy to grasp, 110 
Flush paragraphs, 98 

Gray block of type, the, 10 

Illustrations 
following the outlines of, in setting type. 6, 83 
centering, 83 

Illustration, its purpose in booklets, 11 
Indention, hanging, 116 

for subheads, 50 

for short paragraphs, 119 

Indention, paragraph, 98 
of extracts and testimonial letters, 120 

Initials, 27, 38 
Italic 

for subheads, 47 

for side-heads, 49 

injudicious use of, 81, 82 

not advisable for extracts, testimonial letters or long 
subheads, 122 

Leaders, 93 

Leading, 86, 95 

Letter spacing, 88 

Lettering that is hard to read, 8 

line spacing, 95 

Margins of a book page, 66 
Monotone, talking in a, 18 

Narrow measure, 83, 114 



128 Index 

Paragraphs 
spacing, 98 
indention, 98 
white space between, 100 
hanging indention for short paragraphs, 119 

Paragraph mark, 98 

Price list, 114, 118 

Products, arrangement of list, 110, 112 

Reader's time and attention, economy of, 79 
Reference material, need of clear arrangement for, 106 
Relief of white that type needs, 95 

Size of type for booklets, 13 
too large, 84 
too small, 85 

Small capitals for subheads, 47, 49 
Spacing 

its purpose, 88, 98, 100 

for legibility, 91 

letter spacing, 88 

word spacing, 88, 92 

sentence spacing, 92 

line spacing, 95 

paragraph spacing, 98 

Sentence spacing, 92 

Short paragraphs, 104 

Solid look of a page, relieving the, 106 

Squaring up, 90, 92, 99 

Subheads, 46 

purpose of, 46 

of the text type, 47, 48 



Index 129 

Subheads 
bold, 48 
paragraph, 49 
cut-in, 50 
marginal, 51 
spacing of, 97 
hanging indention of, 116 

Tabulation, 106 

Ten different arrangements of the same piece of copy 
in the same space, 64 

Testimonial letters, setting of in body of text, 120 

Text, analysis of, 20 

Text type, letter spacing of, 88 

Typography, the servant of the advertisitig idea, 7 

Type can suggest, 68 

Underscoring, 36 

White space 
emphasis by use of, 53 
massing of, 58, 62, 63 
between paragraphs, 100 

Window hanger must work f ast, 43 
Word spacing, 92 
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A new method of determining all ques- 
tions of tjrpography quickly and surely 
without setting any portion of the 
matter experimentally in advance; — 
for printers, advertising agencies, pub- 
lishers and advertisers generally. 



Sherbow^'s 



T3^e Charts 



fr: 



'w 



'Everything visualized 

IN POUR VOLUMES 

Comprising 1208 tjrpographical combinations 



SHBRBOW^S TYPE CHARTS 
are unlike any existing com- 
pilation in the type field. The 
plan is wholly new and original. 
The 1208 typographical combi- 
nations cover every contingency 
likely to be met In practical work 
upon advertisements, books, 
booklets, folders, catalogs, post- 
ers, car-cards, etc The set is in 



four volumes, bound loose-leaf 
fashion, permitting easy with- 
drawal of any Chart for use. The 
author, Benjamin Sherbow, is a 
professional type consultant of 
twelve years' experience. His 
clients are well-known adver- 
tising agencies, national maga- 
zines, printers, newspapers, 
general advertisers and others. 



BLACKMAN-ROSS CO., Advertising Agents, 
write: "The Charts do away with about 75% 
of the mere mechanics of type layout— an im- 
mense gain— and save costly revises." 

MARSHALL FIELD A CO., Chicago, say: 
"We wouldn't want to try to get along with- 
out Sherbow's Type Charts." 

Send for prospectus 

Benjamin Sherbow, 50 Union Sq., New York 



